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THE MAN 
Administrative head, production management, traffic 
| N YO U RB j i. mes department, shipping floor or sales office—where is the 


man or men who have made packing and shipping their 
responsibility in your plant? 


To these individuals Hinde & Dauch has an important 
message—a message that shows how better packing 
saves breakage, saves freight costs, saves packing labor, 
saves weight, saves money. This message is contained 
in a booklet, ‘‘How to Pack It” that shows how H & D 
Package Engineers can help you to greater economy 
in your packaging methods. Write for a free copy. 
THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO., 303 Decatur St., Sandusky, Ohio 


Western Address: Kansas City Fibre Box Co., Packer’s Station, Kansas City Kansas. 


Canadian Address: The Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., of Canada, Ltd. 
King Street Subway and Hanna Avenue, Toronto 


HINDE «2 DAUCH 
Corrugated Fibre Shipping Boxes 


25¢ Per Copy 





W.., ample floor space and 


modern handling equipment on 


every pier, every American- 


Hawaiian terminal is operated 


ona no delay”’ policy, 
assuring prompt receipt, 
careful handling, and quick 
discharge of your ship- 


ments. 


AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN 
STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


Superior Coast-to-Coast Service 


Published weekly by Tite Trarric Service Corp., 41 Market St., Chicago, Ill. Entere’ d as 
second class matter January 4, 1913, at the postoffice at C “hic ago sith under the Act of March 3, 15’ 
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“The Right Way to Ship” 


= UNIVERSAL 


O 


C 


A 


Question of Policy 


The measure of a company’s success in any 
phase of industry or transportation de- 
pends entirely upon the policy it pursues. 


The acknowledged leadership of Universal 
Transcontinental Freight Service in the 
consolidation of less than carload ship- 
ments of Machinery, Automobile Parts, 
Paints, Varnishes, Tires and other com- 
modities for the Pacific Coast did not 
just happen. 


It is the result of following a well defined 
policy of operation for 37 years; the best 
possible time in transit at the lowest pos- 
sible rates consistent with dependable 
and efficient transportation. 


UNIVERSAL 


TRANSCONTINENTAL 


FREIGHT SERVICE 


Operated by 


UNIVERSAL 
CARLOADING & DISTRIBUTING CO. 


Offices in All Principal Cities 


Consolidators of machinery, merchandise, automo- 


bile parts, etc., for more than 30 years 
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ROUTE THROUGH 
PEORIA ILL. _via pap.ury 


Route bill of lading (via P. & P. 
U. Railway) and Peoria, Illinois. 
Our switching charges absorbed 
by line-haul carriers regardless 
of whether P. & P. U. is or is not 
shown as participating carrier 
in joint rates. 


(I. C. C. Cireular No. 20) 


Efficient Switching Service Between the Following Railroads 
Atehison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. 
Chicago & Alten Railroad Company 
Chicago & North Western Railway Co. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co. 
Chicago and Illinois Midland Ry. 
Chieago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Company 
er | = Chicago & St. Louis Railway Company 


Hilineis Central Railread Company 

Illinois Terminal Company 

Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad Company 

New York, Chicago & St. L. R. R. Co. (L. E. & W. Dist.) 
Pennsylvania Railroad 

Peoria Terminal Company 

Toledo, Peoria & Western Railroad 


Try the 
Peoria Gateway and 
become convinced. 


PEORIA AND PEKIN UNION RAILWAY 


Inquiries Solicited, Address E. F. STOCK, Traffic Manager, Union Station, Peoria, IMinois 











For proof that “No 
Shipment is Complete 
Until the Shipper is 
Satisfied’’—please com- 
municate with your 
nearest representative 
of the railway’s Foreign 
Freight Department. 
He will gladly aid in 
solving your foreign 
freight problems 


NORFOLK:(WWESTERN RAITIWAY 


NEw York - NORFOLK - CHICAGO = CINCINNATI * SAN FRANCISCO 


HERE rails extend to shipside, the ab- 
W:-= of transfer charges between ship 

and car, or vice-versa, is obvious. 
Therefore, the economy of shipping via the Port 
of Norfolk is insured by the comprehensive facili- 
ties of the Norfolk and Western Railway, which 
provide shipside delivery by rail at every deep 
water terminal in Norfolk Harbor. With rising 
costs of production and distribution, the saving 
of incidental charges should represent an item of 
importance to traffic managers and receivers of 
freight. 


At the Port of Norfolk, the Norfolk and West- 
ern Railway has in operation every time and 
labor-saving facility for the rapid and economic 
handling of all classes of freight direct between 
car and ship. Its warehouse capacity is being 
increased constantly—and its diversified freight- 
handling equipment is being steadily improved 
to care for an ever-growing volume of traffic. 
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e e e Illustrating one type of the complete line of 
Acme Strapping Tools, with which steel bands 
are swiftly tensioned around shipping containers 
without the use of nails........ Investigate the 
economies which can be effected through the use 


of Acme Nailless Band— how this tempered steel 
reinforcement prevents damage, pilferage, and 
saves as much as 30% in container and freight costs. 


* 


Aluminum Company of America 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co, 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale., Inc. 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Co, 
The Celotex Company 

Wm. Wrigley. Jr. Co. 
Western Electric Company 
Edison Household Utilities 
General Motors Corp. 

The Proctor & Gamble Co. 
Standard Oil Company 

B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 


* 

This is a partial list of the national 
industries using Acme Nailless 
Band for reinforcing various types 
and’ ‘sizes of shipping packages. 


Send for literature illustrating 
Acme Nailless Band applications 
and modern strapping tools for re 
inforcing any size shipment from 
parcel post packages to carloads. 


ACME STEEL COMPANY. 


ia A nen ee 
Manufacturers Since 1880 General Offices: 2832-40 Archer Ave., Chicago 
Steel Protectors for Every Packiag Purpose Branches and Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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National Market Areas showing Pref- 
erential Territory as outlined by ac- 
lual Freight-Separator Boundaries. 


Distribute fr Profit 


~ not for volume 


STRICTLY speaking, there are only three ma- 
jor national distributing centers—New York, 


Chicago and St. Louis. 


Each has its definitely limited territory—its 
profitable trading limits fixed by freight-separ- 
ator lines. You cannot afford to ignore these 
divisions, because they mark the boundaries 
within which internal distribution can be ef- 
fected af a profit. Pass them, and all you gain 
is volume. 
* * * 


St. Louis controls the Southwest territory as 
strategically as New York dominates the At- 
lantic Seaboard, or Chicago the Great Lakes and 
Northwestern country. You cannot profitably 
cover this south-central section from any other 
point than St. Louis because the distances are 
too great and the costs too high. 


But you can, as a Manufacturer or Distributor, 
blanket this territory from St. Louis, because its 
travel-lines, its freight-service and its buying 
customs all lead fo and from St. Louis. 


february i, 19°’ ___ The Traffic World 










See what this third market center directly serves: 


—practically 1/4 the nation 
—29,690,000 people 

—a rapidly developing territory 

—a competitive Far-Western market. 


If you are trying to cover St. Louis’ natural 
territory from outside its area, you are attempt- 
ing what is now competitively impractical and 
will soon become practically impossible. Why 
do it when you could so advantageously com- 
mand this district from its own business center? 


* * * 


In these hard-bitten times shrewd business is thinking in 
terms of intensive, rather than extensive coverage. Volume 
of itself means little; profit, everything. Let us show you 
by facts and figures how from St. Louis you could get the 
volume and keep the profit, too. Write the Industrial Bureau 


of the Industrial Club, 509 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Thouis 





THIRD DISTRIBUTION CENTER 
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climate that allows maximum movement of ships at all seasons. 


Railroads 


N ORFOLK has been endowed with one of the finest natural harbors in the world. 


Vol. XLVI, No § 


Line- 


It is blessed with an equable 
The navies of the world could simulta- 


neously swing wide in Norfolk’s anchorage grounds. The world’s largest ships can navigate easily its deep, 


fog-free channels. 


et all these tremendous advantages would be cancelled were it not for the fact that Norfolk’s 


natural advantages are equalled by its magnificent railway facilities. 
At Norfolk the exchange of freight from hold to wheel and from car to deck is accomplished with utmost dispatch. 


Eight great trunk line railways serve the port. 


turn connects with manufacturing plants and ship terminals. 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE RAILROAD, from Norfolk to 
the South and Southwest, traversing the cotton and 
tobacco-growing states, as well as the lumber-produc- 
ing areas of that territory. 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY, with rails 
through Virginia, West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
and Kentucky, serves vast coal fields, manufacturing, 
and agricultural areas. 

NORFOLK AND WESTERN RAILWAY, to the Middle 
West, with connections to the South and Southwest, 
serving the bituminous coal fields of Virginia and West 
Virginia, andimportantagriculturaland manufacturing 
areas. 


NORFOLK SOUTHERN RAILROAD, with rails travers- 
ing eastern and central North Carolina and eastern 


These railways are inter-connected by a Belt Line Railroad which in 


The railroads serving Norfolk are as follows: 


Virginia, with important tobacco, cotton and lumber 
regions. 

PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, reaches practically every 
important point in the Middle Atlantic and Central 
States. 

SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY, to the South and 
Southeast, serving the port from the cotton, tobacco, 
and lumber-producing fields. 

SOUTHERN RAILWAY, with lines through the entire 
territory east of the Mississippi River and south of the 
Ohio River. 

VIRGINIAN RAILWAY, extending from Norfolk to 
Deepwater, West Virginia, connecting with important 
lines to the West. It taps the great bituminous coal 
fields of West Virginia. 


All of these lines and their connections provide unsurpassed through service to and from all parts of the continental 


. United States and adjacent foreign countries. 


In this day of keen competition, when time saved is money earned, when the sure, certain, safemovement of freight 
is of such vital moment . . . the fact that Norfolk affords just such freight service is one that demands the investiga- 


tion of shippers, manufacturers, and carriers. 
furnished. 


Detailed information on what Norfolk can do for you will gladly be 


NORFOLK PORT-TRAFFIC COMMISSION, Norfolk,;Virginia 


IPORTs’ NORFOLK 


WHERE CLIME AND TIDE WAIT ON MAN 


Write for illustrated booklet and further 
information on the Pert of Nerfolk. 
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... SPEED that gives you a worth- 


while reduction in running time, with- 
out sacrifice of comfort, results from 
Great Northern's use of super-power 
locomotives. You'll note the added 


pleasure of swift, gliding smoothness 
when you ride the EMPIRE BUILDER 
or the ORIENTAL LIMITED over 


the clean, cinderless, scenic route. 













+4 


For SPEED and careful handling of 
your freight, ship via Great Northern 
between Saint Paul, Minneapolis, 
Duluth, Spokane, Portland, Klamath 
Falls, Ore., Seattle, Tacoma and inter- 


mediate points. Through merchandise 



















cars to and from Pacific Northwest and 


intermediate points. 


¢¢¢ 


A. J. Dickinson, Passenger Traffic Manager 
St. Paul, Minn. 


P. H. Burnham, Western Traffic Manager 
Seattle, Wash. 


H. H. Brown, General Traffic Manager 
St. Paul, Minn. 


C. W. Meldrum, Asst. General Passenger Agent 
Seattle, Wash. 


H. G. Dow, Eastern Traffic Manager 
233 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 


T. J. Shea, Asst. General Freight Agent 
105 W. Adams Street, R. 620 
Chicago, Ill etes 
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Equal Rights 
—Not Favors 


The railroads for a long time 
were almost alone in the field of 
transportation. In the absence 
of competition regulation was 


thought to be necessary to insure 
A Message from io cba and low leh. 
L. A. Downs, As time went on regulation 
President, came to be strangulation. Re- 
Illinois Central System. strictions were heaped upon the 
railroads. Taxes multiplied. 

Now there are various forms 
of transportation, and the field 
is highly competitive. 

Yet the railroads are still in- 
tensively regulated and heavily 
taxed. Their competitors, on the 
other hand, are relatively free 
of regulation and taxation. 

The railroads have asked the 
American people to do what is 
necessary to equalize these com- 
petitive conditions. They do not 
ask favors. They ask an equal 
chance. 


Dependable for 80 Years A race is not a fair race unless 
the runners have an even start. 


Constructive criticism and sug- 
gestions are invited. 


Chicago, February 2, 1931, 


THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL SYSTEM 


The public is entitled to the best transportation at 
the lowest reasonable cost. Competition must be 
equal inorder for the public to have a clear choice. 








1931 


HAT we have every facility and every 
item of equipment necessary to make 
the handling of your goods safe and 
speedy, is, of course, a vitally important 


se You have here three trunk- 
mt t0 serve you, the B. & O., the 
ding, the Pennsylvania; concrete 


highways connecting our Terminal with 
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the heart of Wilmington and giving easy 
trucking-access to one of the richest sec- 
tions in America; deep ship channel; great 
steel and brick storage sheds; and every- 
thingthat modern methods demand 
in efficient equipment. All that 
goes a long way toward enabling 
us to ship and store your goods 
economically — but every really 
modern Terminal should have it. 


No, it’s not physical advantages 
alone that make so many shippers 
prefer our Port. It’s what our unique 
type ofservice does withour facilities 
and equipment that really 
counts. This service 
which has made 
the Port of 

Wilmington 
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The “HOW” is 
een more important than the “WHAT” 


justly famous as the Port of Personal 
Service, we honestly believe has no par- 
allel in our business. Hard for us to ex- 
plain in words but easy for shippers to 
experience in results, Personal Service 
means that our officials and men handle 
yourshipments exactlyas they would if they 
were part of your own traffic department. 


What we have and do is important—but 
how we do it is even more important. 


A letter will bring you any information 
you may require; but the better way for 
you to gather conclusive evidence of what 
we have, what we do and how we do it, 
is to come and see for yourself. 


Please Address 
CHARLES H. GANT 


WILMINGTON MARINE TERMINAL 
WILMINGTON DELAWARE 
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A Veteran Driver Speaks His Mind 


A letter to The Chicago Tribune, reproduced 
below, prompts this advertisement. Straight- 
forward, earnest and dramatic, the letter comes 


like a warning voice out of everyday traffic. 


HAPPY 


HIS letter, which is reprinted from 

the “Voice of the Traffic” column of 
The Chicago Tribune, sounds a note to 
which every owner of motor trucks and 
truck fleets should give heed. 

Do your trucks deserve to haul your 
loads? Or are there antiquated models 
among them, hazardous to life and 
limb, destructive to driver-morale, and 
raising costly hob with your profit 
opportunities? Turn the obsolete trucks 
out to pasture and invest in efficient 
new equipment. 

% There is a bright side to the vet- 
eran driver's letter. He admires the 
great modern fleet of Tribune trucks. 
This fleet, serving the Tribune organi- 
zation, and used in the distribution of 
The Chicago Tribune, The New York 
Daily News, and Liberty, now numbers 


1S THE DRIVER WHO DRIVES AN 


”. 
aA 
z 


over 200 trucks, and all of them are 
Internationals. 


The full line of Internationals— 
Speed Trucks and Heavy-Duty Trucks 
of new design—is ready for inspec- 
tion at 182 Company-owned branches 
in the United States and Canada. Sizes 
from %-ton to 5-ton. Demonstration 
will be arranged at your request. 


Above is one of the trucks this driver 

compliments so highly in his letter 

— it is one of The Chicago Tribune's 
large fleet of Internationals. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


OF AMERICA 


(INCORPORATED) 


Chicago, Illinois 


dil 


INTERNATIONAL 


To the Chicago Tribune: 


"I see that the Cook county police are 
beginning a drive against noisy trucks. Being a 
truck driver I believe that the authorities are 
taking the wreng course ip warning drivers to make 


f repairs. 


The large cartage companies do not listen 
to the drivers’ complaints, or else it is because 
our foremen do not inform the owners. Daily we are 
forced to take out patched up 10 and 15 and even 
2Geyear 61d .trucks, with faulty brakes, hard to 


4 shift, and Still harder to steer. 


As for Joads, I have put a monster load of 


eas ah. one truck and havled it through the 


‘aul the time that no other vebicle 
eas off too close. Going at a speed of 10 
3) four eee 80 feet to stop, using 


ed governors on our. trucks are all 
«and we are Aaid off if we do not 
good time... “It ig the same if our chariots 


& ‘break down tqo often of if we have an accident, no 
E matter how stig 
; Serer that we, get by. I believe it really 


It is only because we are expert 


inal’ tg force men to drive some of the wrecks 
vibe are ae the Streets today.” 


> ak i notice (anvicusly” =too} that the Tribune 
ways to-date fleet of trucks, andT 

shave’ yet to sepyone of them broken down on the 

| street or in @ serious accident." 


a 
INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 





2 remem oe oe oF ha 2« 23% Ss 
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is a Santa Fe man 
im each city listed 
below, call him in 


Albuquerque, N. M. Clinton, Okla. 


Twin Wheel Trac 


wy 


ks in the 





"10's 


Twin pairs of rails in ’31 


any is romance and history in every mile of the Santa Fe 
but it is more than romance that sends the “Chief” out day 
after day in two or three sections, and brings in the G. F. X. and 
P.G.X. on schedules as exact as many passenger lines. 


It takes several millions of dollars each year and what you 
might call the spirit of the Santa Fe in a good many men to 
keep up equipment, road, and schedules for the kind of hand- 
ling shippers want for their freight. Where the wagons traveled 
for months a little more than fifty years ago, your freight 


® There 


Houston, Tex. 


a Tex. Colorado Springs, Colo. Hutchinson, Kan. 
Ma son, Kan, Dallas, Tex. Indianapolis, Ind. 
‘anta, Ga, Des Moines, la. Joplin, Mo. 
vmont, Tex. Denver, Colo. Kansas City, Mo. 
tees Mass. Detroit, Mich. Leavenworth, Kan. 
Chiener N. Y. EI Paso, Tex. Los Angeles, Calif. 
ee ml. Fort Madison, la. Lubbock, Tex. 
Geach’ O. Fort Worth, Tex. Mexico City, Mex. 
ind, O, Fresno, Calif. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Galveston, Tex. Minneapolis, Minn. 








New Orleans, La. 
New York, N. Y. 
Oakland, Calif. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Paris, Tex. 

Peoria, Ill. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pomona, Calif. 
Portland, Ore. 


Pueblo, Colo. 

St. Joseph, Mo. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Sacramento, Calif. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Angelo, Tex. 
San Antonio, Tex. 
San Bernardino,Calif. 
San Diego, Calif. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
San Jose, Calif. 


travels to the South West and Pacific Coast in a few days, over 
one of the finest railway systems in the world—double track 


almost the entire way. Via the Santa Fe—One Line—On Time. 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Santa Rosa, Calif. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Stockton, -Calif. 
Temple, Tex. 
Topeka, Kan. 
Trinidad, Colo. 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Waco, Tex. 
Wichita, Kan. 
Wichita Falls, Tex. 
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Between 
East- 
Southwest 
and 

Pa cific 
ONE LINE- 
ON TIME 





Southe 


OUTHERN PACIFIC’S 
foreign agencies are equip- 
ped to render you every 
assistance in their respective 

fields and help you in all transporta- 
tion matters. 

If traveling you are cordially invited 
to make use of these offices in Liver- 
pool, London, Paris, 
Hamburg, Milan, 
Rome and Genoa; al- 
so Havana, Cuba; 
Mexico City and Mon- 


dresses for the re- 


We shall be glad to 


furnish you with a 


The Traffic World 


“The Southern Pacific Abroad" 


Foreign Agencies 


GENOA, (4) ITALY 


terrey, Mexico, as ad- Via Roma, 8a. 
MILAN, (112) ITALY 
Via Moscova, 18 


i il. ROME, ITALY 
ception of your mail ee 


HAMBURG, GERMANY 
18 Glockengiesserwall 

















Public Service Stations Away From Home 


card of introduction upon request. 
Generaljinformation, such as sug- 
gestions for sight-seeing trips, trans- 
portation schedules and fares, hotel 
accommodations and rates, etc., so 
helpful to the traveler in an un- 
familiar country will be reliably and 
cheerfully imparted at these offices. 
Whether you con- 
template traveling or 
shipping of exports to 
points on our lines 
in the South or 
West. . . you will find 
at these agencies 
trained men who will 
relieve you of all bur- 
densome details. 


HAVANA, CUBA 
Pi y Margall (Antes 
Obispo) 46 


LONDON, ENGLAND 
49 Leadenhall Street 


LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
21 Water Street 


MEXICO CITY, MEX. 
Pasaje America, Avenida 
Cinco de Mayo 7 
MONTERREY, MEX. 
Langstroth Building 


PARIS, FRANCE 
3 Rue Tronchet 


In America Southern Pacific 
reaches from Coast to Coast 
withits Morgan Line—Sun- 
set Route via New Orleans— 
Freight service between New 
York and New Orleans, New 
York and Galveston, New 
York and Houston, and be- 
tween Baltimore and Gal- 








Pn 


veston. Passenger service 
between New York and New 
Orleans. Rail lines serving 
Louisiana, Texas, Mexico, 
New Mexico, Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Nevada a 
Utah penetrate the most 
productive and scenic re- 
gions of North America. 





You are cordially invited to use the facilities of our entire organization in any 
way we can serve you. Simply communicate with our representative nearest to you. 


ee Pe Healey Bidg. SA 


etek s dans eoukaes oan Ellicott Square Bldg. Ss 2s '0.54 6 0'400.50 9 a 
EE ar Re Dixie Terminal 0 See 
Chicago—Freight Dept..Southern Pacific Bldg. Minneapolis............ 
SR «sched 33 W. Jackson Mexico City........... 
PE. Sip Re Hippodrome Bldg. CO ar 


Piacsaecutsvbaccetees eeeee Boston Bldg. New York City—Frt.-Pass 





ee: Majestic Bldg. | Uptown Pass. Ticket Of..531 Fifth Ave. at Uh 
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Our Platform 


Keep the government out of business. This applies 
to ocean and inland waterway transportation as well as 
to other business. 

Take politics out of rate-making. 

A special fee for the use of the highway by motor 
vehicle common carriers as a place of doing business. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable railroad rates for 
shippers, but a rate level high enough to give the rail- 
roads as a whole the adequate revenue prescribed by the 
law and the Commission. 

Development of inland waterways for commerce 
only where a careful survey has demonstrated an ade- 
quate traffic demand, and then only for the purpose of 
permitting private operation of carriers thereon, who 
should pay for the privilege of using the waterways in 
order to recoup the taxpayers for the cost of develop- 
ment and maintenance. The differential between rail 
and inland waterway rates, if one is found to be justified, 
should be fixed on the basis of a scientific study of the 
comparative cost of rail and water transport. 

A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort of 
service that will justify employing them. 

If motor vehicles, intercoastal vessels, and inland 
waterway carriers are not to be regulated, then remove 
regulation from the rail carriers. In other words—equal- 
ze the burden of regulation in the interest of fair com- 
petition and the proper maintenance of rail transport. 





COMMISSION AND SECTION 15A 

HE Commission’s letter to Senator Couzens, in 

respect to the Howell bill and section 15a, looks 
like an attempt to bolster up a rate-making scheme of 
doubtful value. It undertakes, after stating reasons for 
the repeal of section 15a, to point the way to be followed 
by the Commission in using the Howell “rate base” 
method. The Howell bill undertakes to provide a method 
whereby the Commission could set up a rate base as a 
substitute for the “value” base of section 15a. In the 


view of eminent counsel, the Howell scheme is unconsti-— 


lutional because it undertakes to set up a substitute, as 
‘foundation for rates, something other than the “fair 
ralue” of the property devoted to the public service, 
vhich the courts, time and again, have declared to be the 
foundation that must be used. 

At the time the Howell bill was introduced, it was 
‘garded as an effort to substitute the Commission’s 
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“prudent investment” theory, used in making the 
O’Fallon valuation, for the judicial foundation or “fair 
value” base. Nothing has happened since to indicate 
that that was not the purpose of the Howell bill. In, 
perhaps, a popular way of saying the same thing, the 
Howell bill undertakes to substitute a legislative value 
for the judicial value as the foundation for rates. 

The Commission’s letter shows how, in its estima- 
tion, the Howell bill can be amended so as to become a 
complete substitute for the mandate of section 15a in 
so far as the making of rates is concerned. No one is 
defending the recapture part of the section. 

It seems obvious that, if the fundamental part of 
the Howell bill is as vicious as lawyers who have prac- 
ticed before the Commission for many years have said it 
is, the proposal of the Commission to make it a substi- 
tute, in full, for section 15a, is open to the objections that 
have heretofore been urged against the “rate base” part 
of the bill. 

A woman convinced against her will is said to be of 
the same opinion still. But the Commission has not been 
seriously accused of being unable or unwillin, to be con- 
vinced by the Supreme Court of the United Stat.* that 
what it has done is not in accord with the law. The 
“prudent investment” theory on which the valuation of 
the O’Fallon road was made has been condemned by 
the court. Embodying it in a statute, under the theory 
that, when Congress puts it into a statute, it becomes a 
legislative standard for the making of rates, does not 
change the nature of it. The court, in the O’Fallon case, 
said the Commission had not met the requirements of 
the law as laid down in the Smyth vs. Ames and later 
cases. It would be puerile to imagine that the court 
would close its eyes to the fact that the Howell bill, 
when enacted into statute, would be in conflict with the 
constitutional rights of the railroads, as laid down in 
the valuation cases indicated. 

Unless the Commission is willing to assume that the 
courts would close their eyes to the character of the 
Howell scheme, it would seem an obvious waste of time 
to propose things for bolstering it up. That section 15a 
is an annoyance is generally admitted. It is of value 
as an admonition to the Commission, when it makes rates, 
to remember the value of railroad property and to govern 
itself accordingly. But the Howell bill proposes to sub- 
stitute something that is unconstitutional. Why, it 
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KEEPING 
FAITH 


The American Shipper 


HE entrance of the Railroad into Missouri and 
Kansas was a pledge that the march of a young 
country to world prominence should go on at any 


cost. 


The Wabash was among the first to begin the work of 
winning an empire from natural forces. Working in 
harmony with industrial movements, acting as a 
common bond between centers and outposts, the 
Wabash Railway has worked its way to leadership in 
a country that leads the world in Railroads. 


Connecting the greater industrial cities of the Central 
West, Wabash gives a new meaning to transportation. 
Modern equipment and quick delivery may be taken 
for granted, but it is a significant fact that the places 
reached by Wabash rails are the key cities of the 
“Banner States:"’ St. Louis, Chicago, Detroit, Buffalo, 
Toledo, Ft. Wayne, Kansas City, Omaha, Des Moines, 


and hundreds of other communities. 


Get the “Wabash habit; it will further the fulfill- 


ment of your own needs in this vast area. 
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The Kansas City Union Station, the largest in America outside 
of New York City, symbolizes the growth of this grea 
transportation center. From a village that was the starting 
point of many westwerd expeditions of discovery, Kans 
City has enjoyed an unusual rise to commercial importance 


Its location in the geographical center of the country i 
strategic not only because of its shipping advantages but als 
because of its proximity to vast natural resources. Excelling 
in every quality that makes for metropolitan greatnes, 
Kansas City has become a leading figure in American commerce, 


WABASH 


Dominates in the Banner States, Nebraska, lowe, 
Missouri, Iilinois, Indiane, Ohio, Michigan. 
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night be asked, should not the Commission be courageous 
enough to admit that it can find no substitute for the 
gction 15a idea and ask Congress to repeal it, leaving in 
its place, at most, a legislative declaration to the effect 
that the Commission, in making rates, should have in 
mind the necessity of the railroads—the necessity for 
the maintenance of their credit and things of that sort? 

Such a declaration would be a legislative standard 
for the making of rates. Railroad executives know that 
commercial conditions frequently make it impossible for 
them to make a fair return on the fair value of their prop- 
erty and, possibly, at no time since section 15a has been 
on the books, have conditions been such as‘ to make it 
certain that a fair return would be earned for the rail- 
roads as a whole. 

When the Commission first began asking for the 
power to ascertain the value of the property of railroads 
it asked it for a defensive purpose. It wanted to have 
facts it could use to rebut the allegations, frequently 
made in rate cases, that the value of the property of 
a railroad or group of railroads was so many billions, 
indicating that the rates proposed would be no more than 
reasonable or that the rates prescribed would be less 
than reasonable. Section 15a said the valuations made 
under section 19a should be used in an affirmative or 
offensive way, and not in a negative or defensive way. 
The Commission has found that a practically impossible 
way because it cannot keep the valuations to date under 
the cumbersome methods prescribed by the law. But 
that, it would seem, would not be warrant either for 
proposing the “rate base” method of the Howell bill or 
the latest move to improve a thing that is as obnoxious 
to the law as the valuation theory used in the O’Fallon 
decision. 

Elimination of recapture would make the rate base 
proposal of the Howell bill relatively unimportant for 
the reason that it is almost, if not wholly, impossible for 
the railroads to prove that, when the Commission has 
exercised its judgment by prescribing rates, it has pre- 
scribed them on a valuation of the property less than 
the “fair value.” 

Though the Howell “rate base,” as before set forth, 
has beén held by many lawyers to be unconstitutional, 
if the Commission sought to use it definitely for the 
recapture of excess earnings or the prescription of rates 
no court would consider the matter unless the question 
of its constitutionality could be raised in a justiciable 
_. A recapture case would be of that sort. The car- 
"ler in interest in the O’Fallon case was able to attack 
the Commission successfully because its order in that 
‘ase, if enforced, would have resulted in the taking of 
Property. In a rate case there is no such taking of 
Property. The most that can be alleged is that something 
a happen in the future, the happening being a matter 
: cee tn —intocene speculation, perhaps, but specu- 

on, nevertheless. see 
oon the difficulty that would be encountered in 

0 bring a case that would result in a test of the 
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constitutionality of the “rate base” provision in the 
Howell bill does not go to the question of its quality. 
In all the years of the mandate of section 15a requiring 
the Commision to make rates that will yield, as nearly 
as may be, the declared fair return, no one has found a 
way to attack the orders of the Commission prescribing 
rates with any hope of such success as has been achieved 
by utilities that have attacked rates prescribed by util- 
ities commissions. Such cases have been successfully 
prosecuted because the plaintiffs have been single com- 
panies, the rates for which could be made regardless of 
the rates of other utilities, on a definite valuation. 

On account of the almost impossible character of 
attacking a rate order of the Commision, the setting up 
of a “rate base” in accordance with the Howell bill and 
its use by the Commission as a barometer might “get 
by” without attack in the courts. But elimination of 
the rate base idea, as before suggested, would make the 
general declarations of purpose in the language sug- 
gested by the Commision to Senator Couzens a legislative 
standard for rate-making that would not be overcast 
with a suggestion of unconstitutionality. It is good for 
Congress to tell the Commission that, when it makes 
rates, it should have in mind the prospective transporta- 
tion needs of the country and the necessity, in the public 
interest, of making rates high enough to attract the capi- 
tal needed to meet those needs. 


PAY FOR HIGHWAY USE 

ONSIDERABLE is being said these days by oppo- 

nents of the program for equal regulation of the 
railroads and common carrier motor vehicles in support 
of the thesis that the motor vehicles, as compared with 
the railroads, pay their adequate share of taxes in gen- 
eral and for the building and maintenance of the high- 
ways on which they operate. 

The issues ought to be kept clear. In the first 
place, though there may be individual opinions and state- 
ments as to this subject of taxation, the railroads, as 
represented in the declaration of policy adopted by 
the Association of Railway Executives at its New York 
meeting last November, said nothing on the subject but 
this, to be found in that part of the declaration devoted 
to commercial highway transportation: 

Adequate provision for privilege or license fee imposed on 
all motor vehicles for hire or profit using highways, so as to 


properly participate in construction and maintenance costs of 
highways. 


The motor vehicles, it is assumed, pay general taxes 
on the same basis as do all others, including the rail- 
roads. The common carrier motor vehicles (except in some 
states) pay for their use of the highways on the same 
basis as do all other motor vehicles, private pleasure cars 
and all. What the railroads contend is that they should 
pay something more than this as rent for the use of the 
public highway as a place of doing business in competi- 
tion with the railways, which pay their share in taxes 
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for the construction and maintenance of these roadways 
for their competitors, while the motor vehicles pay noth- 
ing for the construction of the roadways used by the 
railroads. 


The N. C. and St. L. Railway, in a statement to its 
employes and “others interested in an important public 
problem,” puts it thus: 

Even if his gasoline taxes did represent a proper share of 
the cost of furnishing him with a highway, there should still be 
some charge for this sort of use of the highway. It is much as 
if a man should desire to use the corridors of the court house 
to set up in the grocery business, without payment of rent or 
charge for heat, lights, water or janitor service. His use of 
the corridor would not increase the cost of the court house, 
would very slightly increase the cost of maintaining it, and 
might not seriously interfere with the use of it for its legitimate 
purposes—but even so, it would be an improper use of the public 
property in competition with other people running a grocery 
business who not only pay their own rent, but whose taxes 
helped to build the court house. 


We should like to see some accurate and unbiased 
figures as to the exact amount the railroads, as tax- 
payers, pay for the construction and maintenance of 
highways. However large or small those figures might 
be, the railroads, by that amount, are unfairly made to 
pay for the roadways used by motor vehicles, to the 
extent that such use is competitive with the railroads in 
the common carriage of commerce without a special fee 
for the privilege. That is the precise point. If the fig- 
ures are large, the point is important both in principle 
and practice; if they are small it is important chiefly in 
principle—but the principle ought to be understood and 
admitted instead of buried under a mass of propaganda 
as to how much the motor vehicles pay for the construc- 
tion and upkeep of roads. 


Of course, even if it be found or admitted that what 
the railroads pay for the highways used by their com- 
petitors is unimportant, there still remains the fact that 
the bill for this purpose, paid by the entire public, 
including the railroads, is large and that, in so far as 
the motor vehicle common carriers do not pay a special 
fee, or rent, they have a roadway furnished by the help 
of all taxpayers and all automobile owners, using it in 
competing with the railroads, which pay for their own 
roadway. From any point of view there is an aspect 
of unfairness and unsound practice. 


PASSENGER RATE WAR 


ROM Kansas City comes a report of a meeting of 

bus operators for the purpose of cutting fares to 
meet the low rates put in by the railroads in that region 
to meet automobile competition. Whether or not the re- 
port is correct, something like that is to be expected now 
or later, and a passenger rate war is in the offing. Here 
again we see the necessity for regulation of motor vehi- 
cles as well as railroads to prevent any such thing, which 
can only result in grief for both the railroads and the 
busses. The railroads have a right and ought to be al- 
lowed to cut rates to meet the new competition; on the 
other hand, the busses have a right to meet the cuts. 
Where will it end? The only answer is regulation. 
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RULE OF RATE-MAKING 


Thomas F. Woodlock, former member of the Inters 
Commerce Commission, writing in The Wall Street Journ, 
about the Commission’s proposed new rule of rate-making Bays: 

“The meaning of this, in a word, is that the railroads arg ;, 
receive rates which, by and large, over a period of years, taking 
good years with poor years, will suffice to keep them suppl, 
with the capital they need to maintain good service. Deficiene, 
in earnings in poor years and liberal earnings in good years a, 
the affair of railroad owners; the public is obligated to pay, 9, 
the average of years, rates high enough to produce the hey 
capital, and is entitled to rates no higher than will do this, Ty, 
Commission’s duty will be to ‘adjust’ the general level of rates 
in accord with this principle. : 

“Here, at last, we reach in principle solid ground—for th, 
moment neglecting the proposed rule of ‘value’ for rate-makin: 
—in that under this principle the regulated railroad indugt, 
would be plaeed upon an equality of opportunity with unregulaty 
competitive industry, where it belongs. The Commission's Dro. 
posed substitute for the present law is sound—provided thy 
recapture is abolished. 

“As for the ‘rule’ for ascertainment of ‘value’ for rate. 
making purposes proposed in the Howel bill, and the reason; 
given for its adoption, all that needs to be said is that bot, 
represent a ‘state of mind’ rather than a statement of principle 
and that the matter of ‘valuation’ for rate-making in the case o 
the railroads, at least, is in practice likely to be of secondary 
importance if the foregoing rule of rate-making is to be adopte 
—as, indeed, the Commission recognizes. Chairman Braineri 
and Commissioner Porter both point out that ultimately the Co. 
stitution and the Supreme Court will always block the way 
against attempts to use ‘prudent investment’ (or any variety 
thereof) to deprive railroad owners from a ‘fair return’ o 
‘present value.’ There is thus no need to spend much time or 
thought on this phase of the matter, especially as there js 
little likelihood of any such ‘rule’ becoming—or remaining 
law. 

“It may be well, however, as a matter of record, to note a 
admission by the Commission in its letter to Senator Couzens, 
with respect to the ‘valuations’ (by groups) made in 1920 wha 
the final horizontal increases were made in rates followin: 
return of the railroads to their owners. It is as follows: 


In general, the results which followed justified, we_ believe, 
the conclusions then reached. In the ensuing years (following 192) 
up to the beginning of the financial depression in the fall of 19% 
the earnings and credit of the railroads in most sections of the country 
steadily improved, so much so that considerable financing was don 
through new issues of stock. Nevertheless the aggregate earnings 
in the country as a whole and in general in the various group 
did not rise to the level contemplated by the statute even on the 
basis of our estimates of aggregate value, which did not reflect in 
any substantial measure the current costs of reproducing the exist- 
ing railroad properties. 


“It would be interesting to know whether the Commission 
is of the opinion that this proved that the statutory rate of 
return was higher than was really necessary.” 


RAILWAY DECLARATION OF POLICY 


The directors of the Detroit Board of Commerce, consider 
ing the declaration of policy adopted by the railroad executives 
in New York last November, have recommended to the directors 
of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce that, either through the 
agency of its transportation and communications committee 0 
through a special committee, it undertake the development 0 
a cooperative program with the Association of Railway Exec 
tives directed toward bringing together representatives of = 
dustry and transportation, “to the end that there may be cle 
and intelligent understanding and cooperative procedure for the 
purpose of determining a solution that will benefit all cot 
mercial interests.” The Detroit body finds the railway polit 
vague, indefinite and doubtful of execution. 


WRAPPING AND PACKING SUPPLIES 


A general conference of representatives of all interests, ! 
discuss the simplification of sizes of set-up boxes, folding boxes 
and paper bags used by department stores, will be held under 
the auspices of the division of simplified practice of the 
of Standards of the Department of Commerce in the grand! 
room of the Pennsylvania Hotel, New York City, February ‘. 

This conference was called at the request of the N oa 
Retail Dry Goods Association’s committee on simplification 
standardization of wrapping and packing supplies, which, i 
much preliminary work, has submitted a tentative list of § 
to be used as a basis in formulating simplified practice 
mendations covering dimensions for these three types of 
tainers. 
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Current Topics in 
Washington 


ee a ee 


Among friends of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, associate justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, it is believed 
that he will retire soon after he reaches 
the age of ninety, which will be on 
March 8 His ambition, it is reported, is 
to write an opinion in a case before the court after he reaches 
the age of four score and ten—a feat no other justice has ever 
performed or is likely to be able to accomplish. 

The justice has been on the bench since December 8, 1902. 
He was 61 at the time of his confirmation. He has been eligible 
for retirement since 1913, in that year having completed ten 
vears of service and having attained three score and ten. But 
is physical and mental vigor have forbidden his taking his 
ease, Many of his most vigorous opinions were produced after 
he reached the age of retirement. 

Throughout, his legal writings are ways of expressing 
thought causing wonder whether the son, if he had devoted 
himself to essays on more popular topics, would not have rivaled 
his father in literature. But he chose to write about the law 
instead of the drolleries of the autocrat of the breakfast table. 
But suppose he had taken thought to characterizing some of the 
miversities and those on whom they confer the degree of doctor 
of laws. Might he not have produced something equal to the 
witticism the autocrat produced when he said, because candi- 
dates for the degree of doctor of divinity were required to write 
two sermons: 


They propose to confer the degree, DD 
Upon an A double SS 
For a double SSA! 


ambition of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes 
the Younger 





Let an independent (so-called) oil 
man from Oklahoma or the rest of 
the southwest come to Washington 
asking for relief on the ground of 
extreme poverty, and something pops 
in the local real market. Last April, 
when the independents made their first tariff fight on account 
of their poverty, Joseph I. Cromwell, of Tulsa, one of the oil 
mel, Was reported as having bought the Shoreham office build- 
ing, a thing involving several millions. 

Thereupon, some folks snickered. They professed to see 
something incongruous in the talk of poverty and such a trans- 
action in the highest priced land in the national capital. 

The oil men have been back for the last two or three weeks 
making their second fight, also on the ground of distress and 
poverty. No sooner had they told their tale to a committee of 
senators than a mortgage banking firm blew up. Among the 
things brought out by reason of that failure was that the oil 
man who invested in that office building, in the less than a 
year elapsing between the first and second fights, had been 
able to pay off the first mortgage. The interesting development 
i connection with that was that Patrick J. Hurley, Secretary 
of War, a member of the Federal Oil Conservation Board, also 
a1 oil man, was in the deal with Cromwell on the Shoreham 
te po The only question raised by the discharge of the 
- mortgage from the property was whether the banking firm 
- turned Cromwell and Hurley’s money over to the note hold- 
—" if it had not, would Cromwell and Hurley have to pay 
‘ Be while that question was being debated, the receivers 
mo banking firm seized the Hurley-Wright building, in which 

tt of the Commission’s force is housed. That building was 
te of the consideration paid by Hurley for the Shoreham. 
< — took over the building because they did not know 
of an ght own it. They thought it might be one of the assets 
€ banking firm. They do things in that way in Washington. 


Washington Real 
Estate and Oklahoma 
Oil Affinities 





Advocates of waterway improvements 
put forth attractive claims as to what water- 
way improvements will do in the future or 
would have done in the past if they had 
been in existence. Representative Mans- 
of a bill | field, of Texas, a short time ago, in support 
Meats _{ntroduced in the Senate by Senator Shipstead and by 

im the House providing for a bond issue of $500,000,000, 


Waterway 
Advocates Have 
Wonderful Ideas 
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the proceeds to be used in expediting completion of waterway 
projects, put forth a claim as to what river improvement would 
have done in the past, about railroad congestion. 

He said that, if the Ohio and lower Missouri River projects 
had been completed, the railroad congestion of war time would 
not have happened. That probably will sound strange in the 
ears of those who went through the horrors of the congestion 
in the fall and early winter of 1917 in an effort to untangle the 
snarl of freight trains in official territory. They have definite 
ideas as to the main causes of that congestion. 

Two things, in the view of such men, caused the conges- 
tion. Neither would have been removed by better river trans- 
portation. The first was that the allies, in the days before we 
entered the war, tried to send everything out of the country 
through the Atlantic ports. They had their money in New 
York and other eastern cities. They wanted their freight to 
move out that way. Neither the Ohio nor the Missouri would 
have done the least good. The allies did not want to send their 
freight out through New Orleans, the port those streams could 
have served. 

Excessive patriotism of the railroad executives was the 
second cause. They turned over tens of thousands of priority 
orders signed in blank to army and navy officers, as if putting 
a young man in uniform made him competent to determine the 
priority shipments should have. Those signed-in-blank orders 
fell into the hands of even junk dealers. At one time about 80 
per cent of the cars in the Pittsburgh district were reported as 
being plastered with priority orders. 


By the end of October, 1917, the priority orders, the de- 
termination of the allies, and our own war and navy depart- 
ments to send out everything through the north Atlantic ports, 
tied up the country’s eastern railroads so tight that only the 
authority of the government could cut the knot. The govern- 
ment, in a measure, caused the congestion. The government 
could not undo it without resort to the extremely expensive 
expedient of operating the railroads. 


Since that time the railroads have handled greater tonnage 
without the help of government, without congestion, except in 
time of strikes, when priority orders issued by the Commission 
were needed to help. 





Note has been taken here by com- 
missioners of the cuts in passenger 
fares announced by bus managers at 
Memphis and Kansas City. The re- 
ductions caused no _ surprise. The 
Kansas City busses cut to two cents 
a mile with an additional reduction of ten per cent on round- 
trip tickets. At the time the Kansas City bus managers an- 
nounced their cut they said the private automobile was the 
thing, not the bus, that had taken 95 per cent of the business 
the railroads had lost. 


That did not evoke much interest here. It was not under- 
stood that. the Frisco cut was aimed particularly at the bus. 
As represented, the cut was intended as an experiment to de- 
termine whether any lost passenger business could be regained. 

A two cents a mile basis challenges, for economy, the four- 
passenger automobile used by the family for its summer vaca- 
tion trip. The ordinary man who uses the so-called five-pas- 
senger sedan, in which four persons can travel in reasonable 
comfort, counts his cost at ten cents a mile, or 2.5 cents a mile 
for each passenger, exclusive of little costs along the road the 
like of which probably would also be incurred in a railroad train 
trip. The two cents a mile basis also challenges the economy 
of sending out traveling salesmen in small cars. Ability of a 
salesman to “make” several towns in one day is the one item 
in such a business to be weighed against the lower cost of 
transportation per se. 

Inasmuch as the reductions of the bus managers do not 
bring the basic fare much below the coach fares of the Frisco 
the fight, as now outlined, seems likely to be waged on the ground 
of relative service; that is to say, the traveling man will have 
to decide which service he will use in view of the fact that 
the basic fare is practically the same. 


Busses in Frisco 
Territory Make 
Retaliatory Fare Cuts 





“Ruth was located through a District 
telephone directory after other mediums 
had failed,” reported the Washington 
Evening Star in connection with the ar- 
rest of a man named Ruth on a warrant 
charging him with embezzlement of 


New Police Man 
Hunt Rule Probably 
to Be Adopted 


$700,000. 

It is reported, though the report has not been confirmed, 
that the heads of the police department are thinking of promul- 
gating a rule that policemen and detectives sent out to find 
persons accused of crime look into telephone directories before 
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leaving their offices. There is an idea that the percentage of 
captures might thereby be greatly increased. 





Alexander H. Elder, general solicitor of 


Railroad the Central of New Jersey and a igarr 4 an 

examiner on the Commission’s staff, address- 
Taxes a Surtax ing the Traffic Club of Newark, N. J., asked 
on Industry his hearers to think of the taxes railroads 


pay as a surtax to be paid by industry in 
the form of higher freight rates. Pointing out that the railroads, 
since 1920, had made an extraordinary record for increased 
efficiency, Mr. Elder invited his audience to think of the enor- 
mous increases in taxes since 1900. In that year the railroad 
tax bill amounted to $49,726,006. Ten years later it was just 
about double, $98,340,593, to be exact. But ten years later the 
bill had jumped to $272,061,453 and in 1929 to the staggering 
total of $396,683,000. Then he said: 


In the United States there are hundreds of organizations of 
shippers which devote large amounts of money, time and effort, 
to attacking the railroad rate structure. Their purpose is to secure 
lower freight rates for their locality. I wonder if it has ever occurred 
to these associations of shippers that out of ever $1 of gross revenue, 
the railroads must expend for absolutely necessary operating ex- 
penses, rent, hire of equipment, and so forth, at least 87 cents? That 
leaves a margin of only 13 cents out of every $1 of gross revenue. 
Out of that margin of 13 cents the railroads had to pay in 1930 
6.6 cents for taxes. The 6.4 cents remaining from each $1 of gross 
revenue represents much less than a fair return on value. Would 
it not advance the interest of the shipper much further if, instead 
of continuously attacking railroad freight rates, such shippers’ 
organizations cooperated with the railroads in endeavoring to have 
their own taxes and railroad taxes reduced? Instead of conflict over 
rates, would it not benefit the public more if shippers’ organizations 
and railroad managements joined hands with all other taxpayers in 
demanding a reduction in the common tax burden which in 1930 
injected 6.6 cents into every dollar of freight charges?—A. E. H. 


OIL PIPE LINE REGULATION 


The bill introduced by Representative Hoch (H. R. 16695), 
amending the commodities clause of the interstate commerce 
act (see Traffic World, January 31) changes the first sentence 
of that clause, paragraph 8 of section 1, so that it will read, “it 
shall be unlawful for any common carrier subject to the pro- 
visions of this act” to transport anything produced or mined 
by it, except timber, or in which it has a direct or indirect in- 
terest. As the sentence now reads the prohibition runs against 
“any railroad company.” 

Pipe lines are made common carriers by paragraph 1 (b) of 
the first section. Therefore the clause as proposed to be 
mended by the Hoch bill would extend the commodities clause 
to cover transportation by pipe lines. 

Railroad executives, when they adopted their program at 
the meeting in New York in November, advocated making of 
pipe lines subject to the commodities clause, the thought being 
that there should be a divorce of the pipe lines from the oil 
companies so that the pipe lines would be confined to trans- 
portation. 

As the commodities clause has been enforced it applies only 
to the product of a railroad company. Recently, however, the 
government filed suit against the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, al- 
leging that the commodities clause forbids the transportation 
by it of the products of the United States Steel Corporation and 
its subsidiaries. The railroad is controlled by the steel corpo- 
ration. As a corporation it has no part in the production of 
any of the things mined and produced by its proprietary interest, 
the United States Steel Corporation. For that reason it has 
been suggested that even if the commodities clause were made 
applicable to the pipe lines, there would be no divorce. 

The Hoch bill is understood to be inspired by the so-called 
independent producers of crude petroleum, representatives of 
which have been in Washington for several weeks making a 
fight to have Congress keep foreign oil out of this country either 
by tariff or by forbidding importation. 


GASOLINE PIPE LINE TARIFF 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 
Much more interest attached to the tariff filed by the Great 


Lakes Pipe Line Co., its I. C. C. No. 1, establishing rates on 
gasoline from Ponca City and Barnsdall, Okla., to Kansas City, 


Mo., to points in the eastern part of Kansas and Nebraska and: 


practically the whole of Missouri, than to the tariff filed last 
spring by the first gasoline pipe line which established rates 
from Bayonne, N, J., to a point on the Ohio River not far from 
Pittsburgh. (See Traffic World, January 31.) The greater in- 
terest was due to the fact, in large part, that the line of the 
Great Lakes, from Oklahoma to Kansas City, is in the heart of 
the territory in which the revenues of the railroads are derived 
largely from the transportation of petroleum and its products. 
The first gasoline pipe line was an old crude line, intended for 
the transportation of crude eastward, which was no longer in 
much, if any, demand for that purpose. That line was not 
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regarded as any such threat to the railroads as that of the 

Lakes company, built, as it was, for no purpose other than 

of transporting gasoline. that 
On its face the Great Lakes is not a threat to &asoline 

in that territory. The basis of the rates named therein on 


all-rail basis of gasoline rates. The important rate, ip the 

of those who have studied it, is one of 70.5 cents a barre] s+ 
gallons from the Oklahoma points of origin to Kansag 4 
Reduced to cents a hundred pounds, it figures out to the all. iy 
rate of 25.5 cents. Anyone desiring to ship gasoline to Tall 
City as an ultimate point of destination, through the pipe lin 
therefore, pays just as much as if he had shipped by rajj, e 

Gasoline going beyond Kansas City is given somethip in 
the nature of a transit privlege lasting a year. The tariff py 
vides that if the gasoline is shipped beyond Kansas City th 
pipe line company will bear the switching charges to the be 
bound carrier. It also provides that when the gasoline js Sent out 
from Kansas City that 70.5-cent rate will be shrunk by means 
of refund, so that the through charges from point of Origin tp 
final destination will be the same as the through all-raij rate, 
The provisions of the tariff are not clear in all Particulars tp 
those in the Commission who have examined it, but the forego. 
ing explanation is the way they read the provision for shrink 
the 70.5-cent rate so that, as shrunk, it will be the equivalent to, 
proportional rate between Ponca City and Barnsdall and Kanga 
City. 

In the way indicated the tariff is read as an offer by th 
pipe line company to transport gasoline to the destination point 
mentioned at the same cost, pipe-and-rail, as if the gasoline wer 
moved all the way to final destinations by rail. 

On that basis, as Commission men figure, the rates are no 
a threat to the gasoline rates of the railroads except as to th 
gasoline shipped from their refineries by the oil companies hoi. 
ing the stock of the pipe line company. Six midcontinent pr 
fining companies have been named in newspaper reports as the 
owners of the stock. It is figured that if they have gasoline 
enough to keep the pipe line transporting gasoline in quantities 
to pay a relatively heavy return on the investment, the pn 
prietary companies will “cut” the railroad rates to the amom 
of the profit derived by them from the operation of the pip 
line over the cost of the money invested in the line, plus oper 
ating expenses and depreciation. But the proprietary companies 
will pay the published rates which will be available to anyon 
desiring to ship gasoline. But non-proprietary shippers, nat- 
urally, will not participate in the profits of operation. 

The Great Lakes tariff, on account of the newness of the 
proposition involved, was subjected to a twenty-four-hour ser 
tiny before being admitted to the files of the Commission. That 
scrutiny did not reveal any defect warranting rejection of it, # 
the rates became effective February 2. Admission to the file 
of the Commission leave it subject to attack both as to the 
quantum of the rates and the form of the tariff. 

On account of the great interest in the Great Lakes tarlf 
and the move by the railroad executives to have pipe line cor 
panies subjected to the same burdens as the railroads in the 
matter of the commodities clause, there has been and still i 
an overhauling of the tariffs of other pipe line companies. The 
are crude oil tariffs. Even such cursory examination as hi 
taken place reveal to tariff experts that many of them do m0 
comply with the Commission’s tariff filing rules. However, it 
asmuch as there has been only one complaint about the rates 
rules or regulations of pipe line companies since the law made 
pipe lines common carriers (Brundred Brothers vs. Prairie Pipe 
Line Co. et al., 68 I. C. C. 458), there has been little or no atte 
tion given to their tariffs. On account, however, of the mov 
to subject them to burdens borne by the railroads, it is 0 
improbable that they will hereafter be held more strictly 
the rules. 


SECTION 204 “DEFICIT” JUDGMENT 


A judgment for $487,000 and interest in favor of the govert 
ment and against the Butte, Anaconda & Pacific Railway (or 
pany has been entered by the federal district court in Montabé 
following determination by the court that the Co ” 
correct in its construction of the word “deficit” in section 
of the transportation act set forth in 99 I. C. C. 724 I ns 
decision the Commission held that the words “deficit in 
railway operating income,” as used in section 204, providing 
reimbursement of deficits to railroads in that part of f 
control that such railroads were not under federal control, 
an excess of railway operating expenses over railway 0 
revenues, computed as provided in the section. ts 
reversal of the Commission’s decision in 66 I. C. C. 765, Wi . 
it was held that the word “deficit” should be construed to 5 
a deficiency or decrease in income under private ope ont 
the federal control period as compared with the average 
for corresponding portions of the test period. The gover i 
brought suit to recover the $487,000 paid the Butte, Anac? 
& Pacific under the first construction of the section. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


ROAD MATERIAL SCALE 


A thousand-mile scale to be used in the making of rates on 
coated road materials within southern territory has been pre- 
scribed in No. 22261, Interstate Amiesite Co. et al. vs. A. & R. 
al,, the Commission, by division 2, in a report written by 
Chairman Brainerd, having found the present rates unreason- 
able. New rates are to be established not later than April 28. 
specifically, the Commission found unreasonable the rates on 
crushed stone or slag, mixed.,and coated with asphaltum and 
ime, from Smyth, N. C., Atlanta, Ga., Birmingham, Ala., and 
High Bridge, Ky., and on sand, gravel and chert, mixed and 
coated with asphaltum, oil, or tar, from Ormewood, Ga., to des- 
tinations in southern territory. 

In fourth section order No. 10527, road building materials in 
southern territory, the carriers have been given fourth section 
relief on two of the three points mentioned in their applications. 
The third form of relief requested pertained only to the desire 
of the Carolina Railroad to establish the same rates to Snow 
Hill, N. C., as were in effect contemporaneously to Maury, N. C., 
on the East Carolina Railroad and maintain higher rates at 
intermediate points. No evidence was offered in support of that 
point, hence the denial of relief. 

The relief granted, however, was without making it subject 
to the equidistant limitation of the fourth section. Therefore 
Commissioner Lee concurred in the grant of relief except in 
respect of the equidistant feature. The relief permits grouping 
such as the Commission permitted in Rates on Lumber and 
Other Forest Products, 165 I. C, C. 561. 

Complainants, the report said, asked for rates on the basis 
of the scale prescribed in Rates on Chert, Clay, Sand and Gravel, 
122 1. C. C. 133, and 140 I. C. C. 85, inflated to give recognition 
to the fact that the coated road building materials involved were 
of greater value than the primary materials for which that 
scale was prescribed. Their proposal would have resulted in a 
scale beginning with 55 cents a net ton for single-line hauls for 
five miles and less and 70 cents for joint-line hauls. The scale 
prescribed begins with 75 cents for single-line and 95 cents for 
joint-line hauls. In the block between 80 and 85 miles the dif- 
ference in rates between single-line and joint-line hauls disap- 
pears, the rate for that block and for the blocks up to 100 miles 
becomes 160 cents. The rate at 200 miles becomes 200 cents; 
at 300 miles, 230 cents; at 400 miles, 260 cents; at 500 miles, 
310 cents; at 600 miles, 330 cents; at 700 miles, 380 cents; at 
$00 miles, 400 cents; for the block between 880 and 910 miles, 
430 cents, and for the block between 970 and 1,000 miles, 450 
cents. 

The scale applies for that part of southern territory outside 
of the Florida peninsula. For hauls within that peninsula arbi- 
taries are to be added. The arbitrary scale begins with 30 
cents for 30 miles or less, becomes 50 cents for the block be- 
tween 60 and 100 miles; 70 cents for the block between 
150 and 200 miles; 85 cents for the block between 250 and 300 
miles; 90 cents for the block between 300 and 350 miles, and 
—y bmw with an arbitrary of 95 cents for distances greater than 
3 es. 


PILING, TRACKAGE FOURTH SECTION 


The Commission, by division 3, in No. 21978, Manassa Tim- 
ber Co. vs. St. Louis-‘San Francisco et al., has reversed its find- 
ig in the previous report, 165 I. C. C. 77, as to a fourth section 
feature arising in connection with the operation of the St. Louis 
Southwestern over the tracks of the Missouri Pacific between 
Thebes and East St. Louis, Mo. On this reconsideration the 
Commission finds that the applicable rates on piling from Card- 
Well, Farrenburg and Hornersville, Mo., and Bard, Brighton, 
Calumet, Hunter and Stouts, Ark., to Chester, Ill., over the St. 
— Southwestern to Thebes and the Missouri Pacific beyond, 
po and for the future will be unreasonable and in violation of 

€ long-and-short-haul part of the fourth section to the extent 
ey exceeded or May exceed corresponding contemporaneous 
me from the same points to East St. Louis over the same 


ing oo Teport said that the carriers were in error in assert- 
tethed hg there were fourth section departures, they were pro- 
sald th Y appropriate fourth section applications. It further 
stunts at the presumption of unreasonableness created by the 
tlon on had not been rebutted. Therefore it awarded repara- 


In the previous report it was held that allegation about 


violation of the fourth section had not been sustained inasmuch 
as the St. Louis Southwestern, which operated over the Missouri 
Pacific tracks between Thebes and East St. Louis, did not pub- 
lish any local rates or deliver traffic at any points along that 
part of the line. The St. Louis Southwestern, on that part of 
the line, exercised what are regarded as merely trackage rights. 
As reason for reversal the report said that in several earlier 
cases, particularly Boldt Glass Co. vs. Director-General, 60 I. 
C. C. 495, decided February 4, 1921, the Commission found, under 
similar circumstances and conditions, that a departure from the 
provisions. of the fourth section did exist. New rates are to be 
put in not later.than May 5. 


REPARATION ON ASPHALT SHINGLES 


With Commissioner Porter dissenting on the ground that 
complainant did not have a cause of action against defendant 
and was not entitled to reparation, the Commission, by division 
3, in No. 21859, Martha Mills vs. Central of Georgia, has found 
that complainant is entitled to reparation to the basis of a rate 
of 44 cents on 14 carloads of asphalt shingles shipped from 
New Orleans, La., to Thomaston, Ga., between July 9, 1926, and 
January 20, 1927. Charges were collected at the applicable 
class A joint rate of 61 cents. 

After disposing of the question of reasonableness, the Com- 
mission said defendant contended that complainant was not 
entitled to reparation “since the freight charges were borne by 
the shipper and it is doubtful whether the Martha Mills is 
really interested in this case.” Continuing, the report said: 


Complainant originally paid the charges but they were ultimately 
borne by the consignor. At the hearing the complainant introduced 
in evidence a letter from the shipper dated September 21, 1929, and 
signed by its traffic manager, containing the following language: 
“This will confirm our telegram of even date reading as follows: 
‘This is to certify we will waive all rights to reparation on fourteen 
cars roofing shipped to Martha Mills.’"’ On October 3, 1929, there 
was received from complainant a document purporting to assign 
such rights to it. This document bears no date but presumably was 
signed subsequent to the date of the letter above referred to. How- 
ever, a consignee who pays the charges to. the defendant carrier, 
although he subsequently collects them from the consignor, “paid’ 
the charges within the meaning of the interstate commerce act, 
and in the absence of objection from the consignor, is entitled to 
an award of reparation. Missouri Portland Cement Co. vs. Director 
General, 88 I. C. C. 492. 


“The holding of the majority in this case goes even beyond 
that of the Missouri Portland Cement Co. vs. Director General, 
88 I. C. C. 492,” said Commissioner Porter in his dissent. “The 
record in this case clearly shows that the freight charges paid 
by the consignee were deducted by it from the invoice rendered 
by the consignor. It presents the same situation as that in 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. vs. Sloss Sheffield Steel & 
Iron Co., 269 U. S. 217 (46 S. Ct. Rep. 73), wherein the Supreme 
Court held that reparation was there properly awarded to the 
consignor. The cause of action, if any, for payment of an un- 
reasonable rate rested, therefore, in the consignor and was 
never assigned to the consignee until by an instrument filed 
after the hearing, at which time it was barred by the statute. 
The consignee, complainant, at the time of hearing, let alone 
at the time of commencement of the action, had no cause of 
action against the defendants, and has not now.” 

Concurring, Commissioner Tate said while he was of the 
view that reparation should not be awarded to a party or par- 
ties shown of record not to have borne the charges, “I am, 
nevertheless, constrained out of deference to the conclusion of 
the Commission in the Missouri Portland Cement case and the 
General Grinding Wheel Corporation case, to concur in the 
conclusion of the majority, while acting as a member of a 
division.” 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


Walnut Logs 

No. 23310, Amos Lumber Co. vs. B. & O. et al. By division 
38. Complaint dismissed. Rate, carload of walnut logs, Rives- 
ville, W. Va., to Edinburg, Ind., found inapplicable resulting in 
undercharges. Applicable rate, 27.5 cents, not unreasonable. 
Rate, three carloads of logs, Opekiska, Benton Ferry and Worth- 
ington, W. Va., to Edinburg, found applicable and not unreason- 
able. 

Galvanized Iron Blow Pipe 


No. 23371, Endicott Johnson Corporation vs. D. L. & W. 
et al. By division 3. Complaint dismissed. Rate, galvanized 
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iron blow pipe, Camden, N. J., to Johnson City, N. Y., applicable 
and not unreasonable. 
Cocoa 

. No. 23672, Evans-Rich Manufacturing Co. vs. Pennsylvania 
et al. By division 3. Rates, cocoa, carloads, Frankford, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., to St. Louis, Mo., unreasonable to the extent they 
exceeded those contemporaneously in effect on cocoa in barrels, 
these shipments having been in paper-lined bags. Reparation 
awarded. 

Low Volatile Coal 
No. 21858, Premier Red Ash Coal Corporation vs. N. & W. 
et al. By division 2. On further hearing, finding in prior report, 
159 I. C. C. 490, that shipments of low volatile coal, from Red 
Ash, Va., to destinations in New York, Massachusetts, and Con- 
necticut were not misrouted, affirmed, and the case again dis- 
missed. 
Road-Making Implements 


No. 22889, Boardman Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. By 
division 3. Rates, grading and road-making implements, straight 
or mixed carloads, Kansas City, Mo., Omaha, Neb., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., Peoria and Aurora, IIll., Indianapolis and Cambridge 
City, Ind., and Sidney, Galion and Cleveland, O., to Guthrie and 
Oklahoma City, Okla., unreasonable, in the two years preceding 
the filing of the complaint to the extent they exceeded the con- 
temporaneous rates on agricultural imyplements, in straight or 
mixed carloads, and for the future to the extent they may exceed 
column 40 rates prescribed in Consolidated Southwestern Cases, 
123 I. C. C. 208. New rates to be established not later than 
April 28. Reparation awarded. 


Lard Substitute 


No. 23012, Southern Cotton Oil Co. et al. vs. East Jersey 
Railroad & Terminal Co. et al. By division 4. Complaint dis- 
missed. Rates, lard substitute, carloads, Bayonne, N. J., to 
Lawrence and Fall River, Mass., not unlawful, the allegation 
having been that they were unreasonable and in violation of 
the long-and-short-haul part of the fourth section. 


Crude Petroleum 


No. 23159, Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana vs. T. & P. et al. 
By division 5. Complaint dismissed. Rates, crude petroleum, 
Wickett, Tex., to Maryland, Baton Rouge and North Baton 
Rouge, La., not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 


Iron and Steel Articles 


No. 23263, Concrete Engineering Co. vs. B. & O. et al. By 
division 2. Complaint dismissed. Rate, three carloads, iron and 
steel articles, Chicago, Ill., to Hamilton, O., not unreasonable 
or in violation of the fourth section. 


Knitting Mill Bobbins 


I. & S. No. 3474, classification ratings on bobbins in official, 
southern and western territory. By division 3. Proposed 
revision of carload ratings and minimum weight in the three 
classifications on bottle-type, compressed paper or pulp bobbins 
by increasing the present fifth class, fourth class and class A 
ratings to second class and reducing the present minimum of 
24,000 pounds to be 10,000 pounds, subject to Rule 34, found 
justified. Proposed revision of the less-than-carload ratings 
found not justified. Order of suspension vacated as to carload 
ratings and proposed changes in less-than-carload ratings ordered 
canceled and the proceeding discontinued. 


Oil Well Machinery, Etc. 
No. 23390, O’Brien Brothers, Inc., vs. I. C. et al. By division 
2. Complaint dismissed. Rates, oil machinery and iron pipe, 
Sarepta, La., to Cary, Miss,, not unreasonable. 


Vegetable Rates and Weights 


No. 19670, Taylor Produce Co. et al. vs. L. & N. et al. By 
division 2. Rates, cabbage, potatoes, onions and turnips from 
Humboldt, Gibson and McKenzie, Tenn., to Kalamazoo, Battle 
Creek, Jackson, Sturgis and Coldwater, Mich., unreasonable be- 
ing also in violation of the fourth section, to the extent they 
exceeded or may exceed those to Detroit. New rates to be estab- 
lished not later than May 5. Reparation awarded. Estimated 
weight on cucumbers in bushel hampers, from Loxley, Silverhill 
and Summerdale, Ala,, to Detroit, not unreasonable or otherwise 
unlawful. Estimated weight on sweet potatoes in bushel ham- 
pers or baskets, points of origin on the L. & N. to destinations 
in Michigan not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. Refrig- 
eration charges, fruits, vegetables and berries, carloads, Portland, 
Michellville and Sadlers, Tenn., to Detroit, Jackson, Sturgis, Cold- 
water, Holland, Kalamazoo and Grand Rapids, Mich., found in 
contravention of the long-and-short-haul part of the fourth sec- 
tion, prior to February 15, 1928, except with respect to charges 
from Sadlers, but not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. Com- 
missioner Porter, in a separate expression, concurred in every- 
thing except the estimated weight on sweet potatoes. He said 


et al. 
brass, as a carload, and on scrap aluminum, as q less-thay 
carload in a car with scrap iron, Millville Junction, Fla, to gy 


98 cents, minimum 36,000 pounds. 


inac et al. 
mings, carloads, Alpena, Mich., to Chicago, IIl., misrouteg by 
reason of delivery to Michigan Central team track. Commis. 
sion found that the complainant was not damaged by the mi: 
routing, in disregard of routing instructions, because the charges 
collected were lower than those which would have acer - 
over the routes specified by the shipper. ; 
the hide trimmings were entitled to the glue stock rate over the - 
route specified by it. Commission held that the glue stock rate 


Bend and Alliance, La. 


No. 23742, Same vs. B. & O. et al. 


By Examiner William G. Butts. 
shipments of cotton piece goods from Lyman, S. C., to Indiata? 
olis, Ind., were misrouted by Southern; that shipments shoulé 
have been routed over the Southern to Potomac Yards and tlt 


iner Carl A. Schlager. 
not in burlap bales, boxes, bundles or crates, Maitlan 
Detroit, Mich., unreasonable to the extent it exceeded the of a 
class rate of 43 cents, minimum 30,000 pounds, in the past 
for the future to the extent it may exceed the contem 
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he thought a motion to strike the allegation about the Weigh: 

of sweet potatoes, on account of vagueness, should have _ ra 

sustained. . - 

Scrap Metals rie 


No. 23495, Federated Metals Corporation vs. st. L.g » br 
By division 2. Rates charged on scrap copper ang scrap 


Louis, Mo., inapplicable in part. Applicable rate op sera et 
aluminum, $2.05, not unreasonable. Applicable rate op ime . 
brass and scrap copper, unreasonable to the extent it OXceeded . 


Reparation awarded. 


Hide Trimmings 


No. 23406, Alpena Leather Corporation vs. Detroit ¢ Mack. 
By division 2. Complaint dismissed. Hide trig. 


Latter contended that ‘ 


the 


were not applicable on the trimmings. re 
sha 

PROPOSED REPORTS the 

Bridge Iron — 

No. 23674, Vincennes Bridge Co. vs. B. & O. et al. By Exan. om 
iner Paul R. Naefe. Proposes dismissal on finding applicabje aut 
and not unreasonable rate charged on double carload of bridge ope 
iron from Pittsburgh, Pa., to Salmon, Ida., fabricated in transit pro 


at Vincennes, Ind. 


Mixed Furniture 


No. 23774, Dodge Co. vs. B. & O. et al. By Examiner Jon 


Davey. Recommends dismissal on finding applicable and no 
unreasonable rate charged on mixed furniture, Fort Smith, Tel 
Ark., to Akron O. No. 


Petroleum has 
No. 23772 O-Gas-Co Sales Corporation et al. vs. C. of N.J mit 


et al. By Examiner Paul A. Colvin. Dismissal proposed on fini- &! 
ing not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial rates petroleum and tel 
petroleum products Bayonne and Bayway N. J., to Schenectady, cou 
N. Y. Request for application of joint rate over additional oth 


route of Jersey Central to Weehawken, N. J., West Shore to Dot 
Albany, N. Y., and New York Central beyond should be denied ren 


on present record. M. 
Creosoted Lumber mil 

No. 23879, Republic Creosoting Co. vs. New Orleans & Lover bull 
Coast. By Examiner Paul R. Naefe. Proposes dismissal o eral 
finding applicable rates, creosoted lumber, Mobile, Ala., to Jesuit the 


Automobile Tires 


No. 23433, Fisk Rubber Co. vs. B. & M. et al., embracing alo one 
By Examiner C. A. Bernhari Hon 


Recommends order requiring removal of undue prejudice on fné- that 
ing failure of defendants to apply a so-called two-for-one ru, Com 
substantially similar to the rule in Toll’s I. C. C. 1192, item 1%, the 
to shipments of automobile tires and tubes, Chicopee Fal, of 
Mass., to transcontinental destinations, while applying such? Whi 
rule to shipments from Groups D, BE, F, G, H and J, unduly con 
prejudicial. Reparation should be denied. t 
Cotton Piece Goods , 

No. 23793, Union Underwear Co., Inc., vs, Southern et tor 


Recommends finding that ff 


Pennsylvania beyond; that complainant is entitled to reparatill Feby 
to the basis of a rate of 95 cents, and that any-quantity rate ove ll ¢ 
routes of movement was not unreasonable. DrOy 


Refuse Palm Oil 
No. 23716, Armour & Company of Delaware et al. vs. B. &0 





et al. By Examiner J. J. Williams. Reparation proposed 

finding rate, refuse (spent) palm oil, New Castle, Pa., to 913 ; 
cago, Ill., applicable but unreasonable to extent it exceeded 21 from 
cents. Aber 


Rubber Mats 


No. 23737, Victor Rubber Co. vs. D. T. & I. et al. By B® Be... 


Rate, carloads of rubber ree 0, 0 149 
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e same commodity in bundles, boxes or crates. Rep- 
posed. The examiner said that the matter of requir- 
for the future should be left open to permit the car- 
opportunity to formulate appropriate loading and 
quirements which will permit mats to be loaded loose. 


Common Brick 


No. 23890, Columbus Brick & Tile Co. vs. Central of Georgia 
, “By Examiner C. Garofalo. Dismissal proposed. Rate, 


rate OD th 
gration pro 
ing a rate 
riers aD 

pracing re’ 


‘es prick, Columbus, Ga., to Gunthersville, Ala., between 
september 5 and September 19, 1928, not unreasonable. 


Soapstone Furnace Linings 


No. 23924, Falls Manufacturing Co. vs. C. & N. W. et al, By 
pxaminer Carl A. Schlager. Dismissal proposed. Rate, soap- 
sone furnace linings, Schuyler, Va., to Oconto Falls, Wis., 


applicable. 


WASHINGTON RUN ABANDONMENT 


Authorization for abandonment, as to interstate and foreign 
commerce, of the line of railroad of the Washington Run Rail- 
nad Company extending from Star Junction to Layton, approx- 
imately 4 miles, in Fayette county, Pa., has been granted by 
the Commission, division 4, in Finance No. 8492, Washington 
Run Railroad Company abandonment, subject to the condition 
that within 30 days from January 30, 1931, the Washington Run 
shall sell its interest in its railroad properties, or any part 
thereof, to the Perry Manufacturing Company for continued 
operation at a price equal fo the fair net salvage value of the 
property offered to be purchased by the latter company. The 
Commission said nothing in its report was to be construed as 
authorizing the Perry company or any other purchaser to 
operate the line in interstate and foreign commerce without 
proper authorization having been first obtained. 


INDUSTRIAL LINE CONSTRUCTION 


Examiner C. P. Howard, in Finance No. 8374, Houston & 
Texas Central Railroad Co. proposed construction, and Finance 
No. 8447, Warren Central Railroad Co. proposed construction, 
has recommended that the Commission grant a certificate per- 
nitting the Houston & Texas Central, controlled by the Texas 
& New Orleans, the latter a part of the Southern Pacific sys- 
tem, to construct an extension, about five miles long, in Harris 
county, Texas, to furnish transportation for salt, gypsum and 
other mining enterprises about ready to ship from the Hockley 
Dome. He has recommended that the application of the War- 
ren Central, which would connect with the main line of the 
M-K-T, of Texas, involving the construction of about sixteen 
miles of line, be denied. 

Both sides agreed, said the examiner, that a line should be 
wuilt to serve the mines on the dome. Howard said that pref- 
erably it should be built by the Houston & Texas Central and 
thereby obtain the benefits of a single-line haul to all points 
reached by the Southern Pacific. 

A community of interest between the Warren Central and 
one of the industries to be served was disclosed at the hearing. 
Howard said that if the certificate were given to that applicant 
that that community of interest “would open the door to unfair 
competition between connecting railroads and attendant evils, 
the Central (Warren) in return for certain rate divisions, lease 
of materials, etc., having already agreeed to route all traffic 
Which it can control over one of the lines with which it would 
connect,” namely the Katy. In that connection he referred to 
7 (eee by Northern California Railroad Co., 154 

Howard said that the application in No. 8374 for permission 
‘0 retain excess earnings should be denied. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 3566, the Commission suspended from 
February 1, until September 1, schedules in supplements Nos. 
ll and 13 to Boyd’s I, C. C. No. A-2056. The suspended schedules 
Proposed to increase the rating on alfalfa, lucerne and sweet 
Clover seed, in carloads, from class B to class A on traffic from, 
0 and between points in western trunk line territory east of the 
Missouri River. The following is illustrative, rates in cents a 


100 pounds: 
From St. Paul, Minn ; 
. ., to Chicago, Ill., present 30%, proposed 3814; 
oe liteheit, s. D., to Chicago, I 4 present 52, proposed 59%; from 
en, 8. D., to Des Moines, Ia., present 50%, proposed 58%. 


mm. I. and S. No. 3567, the Commission has suspended from 
“wn 2, until September 2, schedules in supplements Nos. 
iy 146 to J. E. Johanson’s I. C. C. No. 2008, supplements 
f and 62 to A. C. Fonda’s I. C. C. No. 267, and other tariffs 
— issue. The suspended schedules propose to revise the 

Son bananas, cocoanuts and related articles from New 
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Orleans, La., Galveston, Tex., and other Gulf ports to points in 
Oklahoma and Texas, which would result in increases and 
reductions. 

In I. and S. No. 3569, the Commission has suspended from 
February 4, until September 4, schedules in Supplement No. 13 
to Consolidated Freight Classification, D. T. Lawrence’s I. C. 
C.-O. C. No. 50, E. H. Dulaney’s I. C. C. No. 34 and R. C. Fyfe’s 
I. C. C. No. 19, and Supplements Nos. 7 and 8 to Illinois Freight 
Classification, C. W. Galligan’s I. C. C. No. 179. The suspended 
schedules propose to reduce the classification ratings on food 
products in less-than-carload quantities, when packed in glass 
containers, on traffic moving between points in the Official and 
Illinois Classification territories. 


TARIFF PUBLISHING RULES 


The Commission, by division 2, has rescinded special per- 
mission No. 103132, dater January 3, because, as set forth in the 
order of revocation, its continuance was unnecessary and could 
serve no useful purpose. Why it was no longer useful is set 
forth in the following preamble to the order of revocation: 


To facilitate the compliance with Rule 4(k) of its Tariff Circular 
No. 20 on or before its effective date the Commission on January 
3, 1931, issued Special Permission No. 103132, which, as subsequently 
amended, permitted carriers to establish on_one day’s notice such 
routing provisions as were therein set forth. Upon the representation 
made by a committee of carriers’ representatives the Commission 
entered a further order of January 10, 1931, under Special Permission 
No. 103284 and thereby waived the requirements of Rule 4(k) of 
Tariff Circular No. 20 until May 10, 1931, thus affording opportunity 
to meet the requirements of the said rule through the publication 
and filing of appropriate schedlues on statutory notice. 


PACIFIC PASSENGER POOLING 


The Commission, by division 6, in No. 23455, Puget Sound- 
Portland passenger train service, by order, has approved and 
authorized a supplemental contract which extends the contract 
of November 19, 1924, as amended, for one year from April 1, 
1931, and thereafter until canceled by any party to the contract 
by giving six months’ notice in so far as it proposes a division 
of earnings for which approval and authorization are required 
under section 5 (1) of the interstate commerce act. 

This order permits the railroads serving the Puget Sound 
ports and Portland, Ore., to continue the unified passenger serv- 
ice and the division of pooled earnings, which have been in 
effect since 1924, for an indefinite period subject to termination, 
on six months’ notice, by any party to the contract. The sup- 
plemental contract extends the terms and conditions of the 
original contract, as amended. The approval and authorization 
of the Commission were deemed necessary for the division of 
the earnings which accrued from the unified service. 


HOCH-SMITH GRAIN 


Informal conference between carrier and shipper represen- 
tatives on the proposed revision of transit rules applicable to 
shipments of grain and grain products which began at Chicago, 
before Examiners Mackley and Hall, January 26 (see Traffic 
World, January 31, p. 273), ended February 5. In the latter 
part of the conference, the twenty-one rules and the revised 
commodity lists naming the transit commodities were gone over 
piece by piece, word by word, in an effort to develop the views 
of all the parties as to the results, both from a carrier and 
shipper point of view, of the proposed changes. 

Though all the parties to the proceeding emphasized, from 
time to time, the informal nature of the conference and that 
neither carriers nor shippers, or, for that matter, the Commis- 
sion, were bound by the statements made, shorthand notes of 
the discussion were taken for the benefit of those who wished 
later, as a matter of private information, to refer to a “record.” 

The first half of the conference, which preceded a detailed 
overhauling of the carrier’s proposed rules, which were issued 
in connection with the forthcoming publication of tariffs in re- 
sponse to the Commission’s decision in docket 17000, part 7, 
the Hoch-Smith grain rate investigation, dealt with the more 
important commercial aspects directly and indirectly involved 
in the changes. Under that, individual competitive situations 
between commodities covered by the rules, as well as others 
not specifically covered, were gone into at length. The extent 
of the ramifications of the issues, and their extraordinary com- 
plexity, may be illustrated by the discussion on the subject of 
“self-rising’” or leavened flour. 

At present, mills in the western territory ship flour, to 
which has been added ingredients such as bicarbonate of soda, 
phosphates, and salt, from the milling or transit points, at the 
grain products rates, under transit. If the rules proposed by 
the carriers were made effective, it would be necessary for 
such mills to pay 112 per cent of the flat grain rates from the 
milling points, on the theory that a new commodity had been 
created by the addition of the “foreign” elements. J. H. Cherry, 
Western Trunk Line Committee, explained that, because of the 
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Commission’s order condemning transit on mixed feeds, the 
carriers felt that they could not continue to give transit to self- 
rising flour. 

BH. H. Hogueland, president and commerce counsel, South- 
western Millers’ League, in opposing the change, said that the 
principal market for self-rising flour was in the southeast, 
where it is used to make hot breads and pancakes. Ninety-five 
per cent of all flour shipped into the southeast is either self- 
rising or phosphated, he declared, and the western mills are in 
keen competition with mills in C. F. A. and southeastern terri- 
tory in supplying it. It was explained that, by phosphated 
flour, was meant flour to which a relatively small amount of 
calcium acid phosphate had been added. 

“We will be driven out of the southeast entirely -if the 
new basis becomes effective,” Mr. Hoagueland insisted. Not 
only would it be impossible for the western mills to ship their 
self-rising flour into the territory, because of the large increases 
in rates that would reslut from elimination of transit and sub- 
stitution of flat rates 112 per cent of the grain products rates 
from the milling points, but they would not be able to ship 
flour into the southeast from the western mills at all, if it was 
not self-rising, he said. He suggested, as a compromise, that 
not less than the grain products rates, with transit, be applied 
to the grain portion of the product, and that the local or flat 
grain product rates be applied to the portion represented by 
the “foreign” ingredients. 

In general, his position was supported by representatives 
of the other western millers. The competitive situation between 
the millers in the west, and the millers in the southeast and 
adjacent territory, required a substantial modification of the 
carrier proposal, they insisted. 

In the other corner, however, was a lone representative of 
the baking powder industry, R. J. Wallace, traffic manager, 
Jaques Manufacturing Company, who took the position that the 
practice of shipping baking powder as a part of the flour did 
not increase the consumption of flour, and that it was a drastic 
injustice to both the carriers and the industry that he repre- 
sented. He answered the statement that the western miller 
could not ship flour into the southeast unless it was self-rising 
flour by asserting: “There will be another Civil War unless they 
do sell their flour down there, because the southerner is going 
to have his hot bread.” Sufficient flour to supply the demand 
was not produced in the southeast and C. F. A. Territory, he 
said, and the western miller would still retain his market. The 
flour will move regardless of the leavening feature, he asserted. 
The amount of commercial leavening ingredients displaced by 
shipments of self-rising flour, which contain the leavening in- 
gredients mixed with the flour, is equivalent, roughly, to the 
entire production of the baking powder industry in this country 
and Canada, he estimated. It was his position that 2,000 pounds 
of leavening in a 40,000-pound shipment of flour should take 
the same rate as other leavenings moving between the same 
points would be subjected to. He held that the carriers were in 
a position to recoup, in a measure, losses in revenue they would 
suffer as a result of the rates prescribed in the grain rate case, 
by encouraging the movement of baking powder at baking powder 
rates. Though the representatives of the millers took the posi- 
tion that, by destroying their business in self-rising flour, the 
carriers would lose revenue as a result of loss of the haul to 
the milling points on the chemicals mixed with the flour, Mr. 
Wallace replied that, if those chemicals did not move to a flour 
mill at Minneapolis or wichita, they would move to a baking 
powder plant at Kansas City or some other point. In addition, 
the baking powder plant would give the railroads a haul on 
tin cans, shipping boxes and corn meal, mixed with the leaven- 
ing elements, all at higher rates than the flour moved on, he 
pointed out. 

That is the briefest kind of an epitome of the conflict that 
developed on that single question. 


Points that took up a good deal of time when the pro- 
posed rules were taken up one by one in the order in which they 
are numbered had to do with a suggested daily cancellation of 
billing at transit points; the question of whether cross-town 
switching should constitute a “transit”; shipment of non-transit 
freight with transit freight from the transit point at the carload 
rate, and whether, when the Commission said that no more than 
two free transits should be allowed, it meant also that two free 
transits should be the minimum provided by the carriers. Broadly 
speaking, the shipper representatives insisted on maintenance 
of the status quo, giving ground, when any was given, re- 
luctantly, and then generally holding out for the necessity of a 
compromise between the rules proposed and those in effect. 

In that latter connection, Charlie Lahey, Quaker Oats Com- 
pany, commented: “I don’t think the carriers can do much 
in line with the Commission’s direction that they should tighten 
up on transit by revising these rules. That must be done in 
the tariffs naming transit.” The rules in effect represent the 
basis on which the industry has been operating for eighteen 
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years, he said. “If you (the carriers) would put these 
into effect tomorrow, just as they have been publisheg b 

western lines, you would suffer more than we (the shippers 
would, in my opinion. We would suffer along with you, py 
as much as you would.” oe 

On the question as to whether, under the decision Of the 
Commission, the carriers were to be required to grant & mini 
mum, as Well as a maximum, of two free transits, it aDppearai 
to be the consensus that the order did not alter the reagonapj, 
ness, or the contrary, of existing practices of the different lings 
with respect to the number of transits permitted. In o 
territories, it was pointed out, the carriers grant only one free 
transit at the present time. The situation wih respect to that 
was not thought to be altered by the decision. 

Mr. Cherry brought discussion on the matter of Cross-towp 
switching to a close by saying that he would recommend to hi 
committee that, in case of a switch movement within a te 
regardless of whether there was a change of ownership of th 
commodity, and the switching charge was not absorbed out of, 
line-haul rate, there should be no transit assessed. Also, it wa 
his intention to propose that there be no absorption of ¢rog. 
town switchng, he said. 

Shipper representatives unanimously expressed themselre 
as opposed to a daily cancellation of excess billing, but, with 
the exception of representatives of interests in the northwest, 
were willing to agree to a cancellation every six months, insteaj 
of once a year, as at present. The northwestern interests de 
clined to agree to anything under the present yearly cancellation, 

A statement signed by the majority of the shipper repr 
sentatives remaining at the conference was presented, the end 
of last week, formally requesting that the carriers make m 
changes in the rules under consideration, except as specifically 
required by the Commission’s order; and, further, that “any 
changes which may be proposed in the future be docketed ani 
subject to public hearings before the various rate committees,” 
Presentation of the statement was admittedly no more than: 
bit of strategy designed to express the comparative satisfaction 
of the shippers with existing rules and to place responsibility 
for changes on the carriers. 

At the conclusion, A. B. Enoch, of the Rock Island, repeated 
remarks to the effect that it should be understood that the 
carriers should not be embarrassed by anything that had bea 
said in the course of the proceeding, in the event any of the 
issues should be presented in court—that no commitments hai 
been made, and that any supplemental order the Commission 
might issue covering the issues must, as a legal matter, bk 
supported by the record in the grain case. 

The examiners added to that that it should be understood 
that any rules which the carriers might publish following th 
conference were the carriers’ own rules; that they would no 
represent anything even informally approved by the examiners, 
much less by the Commission. 


BUNKER COAL COURT CASE 


The Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia, in a 
opinion written by Associate Justice Van Orsdel, has affirme 
the decree of the court below in an appeal from the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia in No. 4993, Southern Tram 
portation Co. et al. vs. Interstate Commerce Commission. Ti 
lower court dismissed the bill uf the transportation compaly 
asking for a mandatory injunction compelling the Co 
to vacate its order dismissing its complaint seeking recovery 
of port or wharfage charges collected as part of the compens 
tion exacted by railroads which had dumped bunker coal into 
tugs at Norfolk, Va., operated by the complainants. The whart- 
age charge was not published and the complainants contended 
that they were entitled to refund of the charges because the 
railroad had not, in compliance with section 6 of the intersalt 
commerce act, filed those charges with the Commission. 
case before the Commission is reported in 147 I. C. ©. 29. 


Attack upon the negative order of the Commission Was rare 
upon the assumption that the court had a general equity juns 
diction under which it could deal with a situation created 
a negative order of the Commission notwithstanding the +Y 
in Procter & Gamble vs. United States, 225 U. S. 282 (32 5. 
Rep 761), in which it was laid down that only affirmative 
of the Commission requiring something to be done were su 
to attack. » with 

Justice Van Orsdel said the court was “not impressed 
the contention of counsel for appellants that the Supreme 
of the District of Columbia, under its general equity jurisdic 
would have authority to enjoin, set aside or annul the 2 mn 
order of the Commission. He said that the essential fea 


of the prayer of the plaintiffs was for a mandatory up 
to compel the Commission to make an award of repeies to 
“compulsory supervision which the court has no jurisd 
exercise.” 
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OREGON CONSTRUCTION CASE 


The three-judge court for the district of Oregon, in No. 
79113 Oregon-Washington Railroad and Navigation Company 

United States, in which the Southern Pacific Company and 
~~ Public Service Commission of Oregon and Public Utilities 
Commission of Idaho are interveners, has enjoined the enforce- 
nent of the Commission’s order requiring the petitioner to con- 
gruct an 185-mile extension of its railroad from Crane to 
Crescent, Ore., OD the ground that the order exceeds the authority 
of the Commission and is, therefore, void. The thought among 
those at the Commission who have been handling the case is 
ihat it will be taken to the Supreme Court of the United States. 
The order that has been enjoined was made in connection with 
the Commission’s decision in No. 19680, Public Service Com- 
nission of Oregon vs. Central Pacific et al., a complaint that 


yas filed in May, 1927. 

Construed in the broad way that the Commission construed 
that part of the interstate commerce act authorizing it to re- 
quire railroads to extend their lines, the court said the statute 
yould be unconstitutional. But the court said it was not neces- 
sry to construe the grant of authority so broadly as that and 
that when construed so as to save its constitutionality the order 
yas beyond the scope of the Commission’s authority and there- 


fore void. 
In an opinion written by Circuit Judge Rudkin, the other 


members being Circuit Judge Wilbur and District Judge McNary, 
the court reviewed a long line of cases pertaining to questions 
of power and construction of statutes. In addition to that it set 
forth an outline of the facts leading to the Commission’s decision 
and order under section 1 (18). Im doing that the court in- 
dicated that it was complying with the rulings of the Supreme 
Court, Railroad Commission vs. Maxcy, 281 U. S. 82. After his 
review of cases Judge Rudkin said: 


Application of these principles to the case at bar can lead to 
but one conclusion. One of the dominant purposes of the order 
complained of was to require the petitioner to construct a line of 
railroad 185 miles in length in order that lumber traffic originating 
perhaps hundreds of miles from its present lines might find a shorter 
route to eastern markets, and that traffic from southwestern Idaho 
might find a shorter route to northern California points. Thus, the 
carrier was plainly required to devote its property to a service which 
it has never professed to render and to a service entirely beyond 
the scope of the undertaking which it has expressly or impliedly 
assumed. 

In this connection, our attention has been directed to the fact that 
the articles of incorporation of the petitioner, as they existed at 
the time the complaint before the Commission was filed, authorized 
it to purchase, acquire, own, hold, construct, complete, equip, main- 
tain and operate certain railroads, including ‘that part of the rail- 
aad and telegraph lines projected and proposed to be constructed 
by the Oregon Eastern ope! Company consisting of: (a) A line 
from Vale across the state of Oregon to a point at or near Odell in 
said state.” Provision of this kind in articles of incorporation are 
usually permissive, not contractual, and such is the case here. Towers 
"s, United Rys. & Electric Co., 95 Alt. 170. Indeed, if the provision 
was contractual it is not easy to understand how it could be en- 
forced by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

: Our conclusion is then that the provision of the transportation 
act of 1920 authorizing the Interstate Commerce Commission to re- 
quire carriers to extend their line or lines is unconstitutional and 
oy if it must be construed broadly and liberally, as was done by 
¢ Commission in the present case. But we do not think that such 
pom age is either necessary or permissible. If a statute is sus- 
he e of two constructions, by one of which grave and doubt- 
quahetutional questions arise and by the other of which such 
tnt we are avoided, it is the duty of the courts to adopt the latter. 
tk States vs. Delaware & Hudson Co., 213 U. S. 366, 407 (29 S. 
tH ew 527); Texas vs. Eastern Texas R. R. Co., 258 U. S. 204, 217 
i t. Rep. 281). The extension provision of the transportation 
- nably’ therefore well be limited to such extensions as are rea- 
re —. o to reach communities and industries in the terri- 
an ertaki; the carrier has professed to serve or according to the 
constructin’, which it has expressly or impliedly assumed. Such a 
wake _ will give full effect to the purpose of Congress and 
the States act conform to the practice then prevailing in many of 
exceeds th When the act is thus construed the order in question 
ment ty authority of the Commission and is void. Its enforce- 
cordingly therefore be enjoined; and a decree will be entered ac- 


BUNKER COAL FIGHT 


. Producers and shippers of bunker coal in the Virginias, 
a and Kentucky, organized into the Property Owners’ 
rs ttee, under the chairmanship of James D. Francis, have 
oa the Commission to suspend tariffs of the railroads hauling 
Cal €f coal from mines in Alabama to New Orleans and nearby 

Ports to the east of that city, dated to be effective Feb- 
a and later days. They assert that if the reductions, 30 
the — a ton, are allowed, the suppliers of bunker coal at 
mt €rn ports will immediately reduce their prices to ves- 

y the same amounts and that the suppliers at Hampton 
lng will lose so much of the bunker trade as can be 
Atlants at the Gulf ports to all those vessels from all the 

“ ports which vessels are now accustomed to stop at 
a = on Roards for bunkering, en route to and from the Gulf 


carrientee the Hampton Roads suppliers can then induce the 
ts that serve them to make corresponding reductions,” 
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says the committee, “they cannot regain the trade or compete 
for it thereafter, and the Hampton Roads carriers insist they 
cannot possibly afford, in the present state of their revenues, 
to grant such important reductions on so extensive a traffic.” 

The request is not only for a suspension of the tariffs in 
question but for an investigation of the bunker coal rate situa- 
tion in order that the Commission may determine whether the 
proposed reductions are reasonable and proper. By telegraph 
the railroads serving the Hampton Roads ports joined the com- 
mittee in requesting suspension. 

In the protestd tariffs the Southern proposes to cut the rate 
to Mobile, Ala., from $1.80 to $1.50 a ton and to Gulfport, Miss., 
Harahan, Port Chalmette and New Orleans, La., from $2.25 to 
$1.85 a ton. The Illinois Central proposes to cut the rate to 
New Orleans and Gulfport from $2.25 to $1.85; the Mobile & 
Ohio proposes to cut the rate to Mobile from $1.80 to $1.50; the 
St. Louis-San Francisco proposes to do likewise; and the Louis- 
ville & Nashville proposes to reduce the rates to Mobile, and 
Pensacola, Fla., from $1.80 to $1.50, and to Gulfport, New Orleans 
and Port Chalmette from $2.25 to $1.85. 

The protesting coal men pay rates on bunker coal from their 
mines to Hampton Roads from $2.52 a gross ton, equivalent to 
$2.25 a short or net ton upward. 





COMMISSION ORDERS 

No. 23847, Denver Fire Clay Co. vs. Apache et al. Asso- 
ciated Jobbers & Manufacturers permitted to intervene. 

No. 24098, Robb-Ross Co. et al. vs. C. & N. W. et al. Blatz 
Brewing Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 23959, Village of Liverpool, N. Y., et al. vs. N. Y. C. 
et al. Lehigh & New England, New York, Ontario & Western, 
Delaware & Hudson, Railroad Corporation, Reading, Central of 
New Jersey, and Erie permitted to intervene. 

No. 24119, in the matter of application of F. EB. C., under 
section 5 (10), (11) and (12). Inland Waterways Corporation 
operating Federal Barge Line permitted to intervene. 

No. 23093, Sub 11, Alfred E. Galley et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. Shell Petroleum Corporation permitted to intervene. 

No. 23847 (and Sub. 1), Denver Fire Clay Co. vs. Apache 
et al. Arizona Lumber & Timber Co., Saginaw & Manistee Lum- 
ber Co., United Verde Extension Mining Co., Miami Copper Co., 
and Capitol Foundry Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 23868 (Sub. 5), Armour & Co. et al. vs. A. T. & 8S. F. 
et al. Hansen Packing Co. permitted to intervene. 


No. 20693, Ichabod T. Williams & Sons vs. A. C. L. et al. 
The order entered in this case on October 27, 1930, is modified 
so that it will become effective on February 12, 1931, upon not 
less than 10 days’ notice instead of January 26, 1931. 


No. 23977, Topeka Steam Boiler Works Co. et al. vs. A. T. 
& S. F. et al. Kohler Co. permitted to intervene. 


No. 16321, State Corporation Commission of Virginia vs. 
A. & R. et al. This proceeding is reopened for further consid- 
eration as to level of rates prescribed to remove the undue 
prejudice and preference found in Commission’s supplemental 
report of June 9, 1930, 165 I. C. C. 31, to exist, and assigned for 
further oral argument on March 6, 10 a. m., standard time, at 
office of I. C. C., Washington, D. C., before the Commission. 


Finance No. 8324, application of Leavenworth & Topeka for 
certificate to abandon its entire line of railroad in Kansas. The 
Alton Corporation et al. permitted to intervene. 

No. 23604, St. Louis Independent Packing Co. vs. A. T. & 
S. F. et al., No. 23735 (and Sub. 1), T. M. Sinclair & Co., Ltd., 
et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., and No. 23868 (and Subs. 1 to 5, 
inclusive), Swift & Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Sioux City 
Traffic Bureau permitted to intervene. 

No. 23937, Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana vs. B. S. L. & W. 
et al. Texas Co. permitted to intervene. 

Finance No. 8606, application of Carolina Railroad for cer- 
tificate to abandon its line of railroad in state of North Carolina. 
Geo. W. Edwards et al. permitted to intervene. 

No. 24118, Brown County Co-Operative Oil Association et al. 
vs. C. & N. W. et al. White Eagle Oil Corporation, Dorby Oil 
Co., Eldorado Refining Co., Golden Rule Refining Co., Kanotex 
Refining Co., National Refining Co., Skelly Oil Co., Vickers 
Petroleum Co. and White Eagle Oil Corporation permitted to 
intervene. 

Ex Parte 96, through routes and joint rates between Inland 
Waterways Corporation and other common carriers. The 
effective date of order of April 8, 1929, herein, as subsequently 
amended, is further postponed until May 25, 1931. 

No. 21902, Iroquois Pulp & Paper Co. vs. C. N. et al. The 
order entered herein on November 14, 1930, which was by its 
terms to become effective on or before February 23, 1931, upon 
not less than 30 days’ notice, is modified so as to become effective 
on April 23, 1931, upon 30 days’ notice instead of February 23, 
1931. 
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COMPETITIVE FUEL RATES 


A plea to the Commission to permit carriers to meet the 
competition by natural gas and hydro-electric power, by means 
of voluntary reductions in rates on coal at points where the 
competition is encountered, without the penalty of comparable 
reductions to points where there is no such competition, is made 
by S. L, Yerkes, chairman of the transportation committee of 
the Alabama Mining Institute, in connection with exceptions 
filed by him to the report of the examiner in No. 23256, Royal 
Route Coal Co. et al. vs. A. G. S. et al. The mining institute is 
an intervener in that case. 

In this bill of exceptions the mining institute made it plain 
that Alabama coal operators had very definitely taken the posi- 
tion that the time had come when the Commission should permit 
the carriers to meet such competition where it might be found, 
without involving rates to other points made with relation to 
a point where such competition did not now exist. 

“Alabama coal shippers,” says the argument in favor of the 
exceptions, “favor a reduction in rates for the purpose of meet- 
ing the competition of natural gas, as well as the competition 
of hydro-electric power and fuel oil, as it may exist.” 

In support of the proposition that the carriers should be 
permitted to meet competition where it existed, the mining in- 
stitute said: 


Alabama coal is in direct competition with natural gas at Jack- 
son, Laurel, Hattiesburg, Meridian, Columbus, and many of the 
points intermediate thereto, and have heretofore called the atten- 
tion of the carriers, to the competition of natural gas and hydro 
electric power. 

Intervener recognizes that the Commission is without authority 
to compel the carriers to reduce rates, because of the competition 
of natural gas, hydro electric power or any other form of substitute 
fuel, but realizes however that the carriers may voluntarily make 
reductions in their coal rates, to meet the competition of such sub- 
stitute fuels. ... 

While Alabama coal shippers are generally in accord with the 
fourth section of the act they feel the time has come for the Com- 
mission to realize that the time is here now, when consideration 
should be given to authorizing departure from the strict application 
of the fourth section, at points where similar circumstances and 
conditions do not exist. ... 

Shippers, however, recognize that a reduction in rates to these 
named points or to intermediate points, made either by the carriers 
voluntarily, because of this competition, or made by the Commission 
for other reasons, would immediately be used as a yardstick by which 
rates in other parts of the country where such competition does not 
exist, would be measured. Shippers, therefore, suggest that the Com- 
mission give earnest consideration to the thought above outlined, 
to wit, that the carriers be permitted to make lower rates at one 
point where certain competition exists, without being required to 
make — rates to other points where such competition does 
not exist. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 8665. Chester & Becket Railroad Co. and the Boston 
& Albany Railroad Co. ask authority to abandon the Chester & Becket 
Railroad extending from a junction with the B. & A. in Chester, 
Mass., for a distance of about 5 miles to the Granite quarry of the 
Hudson & Chester Granite Co. in Becket, Mass. Applicants said 
abandonment of entire line was applied for because the railroad’s 
only industry was the granite quarry which had notified the appli- 
cants that it had made arrangements to handle all of its freight be- 
tween the quarry and Chester by auto truck, and that there would 
be no business to warrant a continuance of the railroad. 

Finance No. 8666. The Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
Railroad Co. asks authority to ac4uire by purchase an undivided one- 
fourth interest in a portion of the line of the Longview, Portland & 
Northern Railroad Co.; authority to operate upon the same; authority 
to acquire operating rights and operate over the Northern Pacific 
between a point near Chehalis and a point of connection with the 
L. P. & N. near Vader Junction; or, as an alternative to said operat- 
ing rights over the Northern Pacific, authority to construct and 
operate an extension of applicant’s lines from Chehalis to a point of 
connection with the L. P. & N., at or near Vader Junction or Olequa, 
in Lewis and Cowlitz counties, Wash. Applicant said it had entered 
into tentative agreements with the Northern Pacific, the Oregon- 
Washington Railroad & Navigation Co., and the Great Northern, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Commission under which each of the 
four roads would have an undivided one-fourth interest in the por- 
tion of the railroad of the L. P. & N. to be acquired. Approval of 
the plan will permit applicant directly to serve Longview, Wash., 
and adjacent industrial region as an originating and delivering car- 
rier, and will substantially increase applicant’s tonnage according 
to the application. ‘ 

Finance No. 8667. Michigan Central Railroad Co. and New York 
Central Railroad Co. ask authority for the Michigan Central to is- 
sue and for the New York Central to guarantee, $4,000,000 of refund- 
ing and improvement mortgage 4% per cent bonds, series C, of the 
Michigan Central, in connection with the retirement of a like amount 
of that company’s 5 per cent bonds secured by mortgage on the 
properties formerly of the Detroit & Bay City Railroad Co., now 
owned by the Michigan Central, which will mature March 1. Ar- 
rangements for sale of bonds by New York Central to be made. 

Finance No. 8669. Chicago & Western Indiana Railroad Co. asks 
authority to issue and sell $228,000 of its consolidated 4 per cent 
soercenes bonds, heretofore nominally issued. It is proposed to sell 
the bonds at not less than 80 per cent of par, and to apply the 
proceeds to the cost of certain additions and betterments and to 
the satisfaction of indebtedness to the Wabash Railway Co. 

Finance No. 8668. New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad Co. 
asks for certificate that the present and future public convenience 
and necessity require and will require the operation of its trains, 
under trackage agreement, over part of the line of the Erie Railroad 
Co. in Buffalo, N. Y., in order to provide for prompt, efficient, and 
economical handling of applicant’s road haul and switching business 
to and from the Food Terminal now being constructed in Buffalo, 
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upon land owned directly or indirectly by the Erie. Applican 

it is contemplated that it will ultimately own directly or indi 

a ney saneenet =“ > st er. ee Cetly 
nance No. . Supplemen application of P. 

Railroad Co. for supplemental order authorizing it to wan it . 

sum is the balance of proceeds from sale of $572,800 of first mi Which 


5 per cent bonds, in reimbursement of applicant’s treasury eerste 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASE 


Supplemental report and order in F. D. Nos. 8050 an 
sylvania, Ohio & Detroit R. R. Co. bonds, modifiyng orders er rem 
ary 13, 1930, 158 LC. C. 799, and August 1, 1930, 166 Lc. cg 
as to permit the Pennsylvania R. R. Co. to sell at not less “than ~ 
per cent of par and accrued interest $6,483,000 of Pennsylvanj Oke 
& Detroit R. R. Co. first and refunding mortgage 414 per cent bo ” 
series A, now held by it, approved. nds, 
Report and order in F. D. No. 8641, authorizing the Pittsby 
& West Virginia Ry. Co. to issue not exceeding $2,200,000 of show P 
term notes, bearing interest, or to be discounted, at the rate of rf 
per cent per annum, in renewal of an equal amount of maturing notes 
approved. es, 
Report and order in F, D. No. 8567, authorizing the Osage County 
and Santa Fe Ry. Co. to issue a registered first-mortgage § per can 
gold bond, series B, for $1,800,000, to be delivered to the. Atchison 
Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co. in satisfaction of a like amount oj 
indebtedness to that company, approved. 
Report and order in F. D. No. 8594, authorizing Paul T, Sanger. 
son, receiver of the Waco, Beaumont, Trinity & Sabine Ry. Co, 1 
issue and renew from time to time not exceeding $30,000 aggregate 
face amount of promissory notes, to replace notes issued without 
authority and to evidence loans to be obtained for paying currep; 
operating expenses, approved. ' 
Report and order in F. D. No. 8650, authorizing the New Yor; 
Central R. R. Co. to assume obligation and liability in respect of 
not exceeding $7,020,000 of New York Central Railroad equipment 
trust of 1930 4% per cent equipment-trust gold certificates, to be 
issued by the Guaranty Trust Company of New York, trustee. under 
an agreement dated May 15, 1930, and to be sold at not less than 
102.06 per cent of par and accrued dividends in connection with the 
procurement of certain equipment, approved. ‘ 
Report and order in F. D. No. 8639, and Sub 1, for the Urpose 
of refunding certain underlying bonds of the Dayton & Michigas 
R. R. Co. granting authority (1) to the Baltimore & Ohio R. R, ( 
to issue $2,728,000 of refunding and general mortgage bonds, seri« 
D; all or any part of said bonds to be pledged and repledged from 
time to time to and including January 31, 1933, for any note or 
notes which have been or may be issued within the limitations of 
section 20a(9) of the interstate commerce act; (2) to the Baltimore & 
Ohio R. R. Co. to issue $2,728,000 of its Toledo-Cincinnati division 
first-lien and refunding mortgage 6 per cent bonds, series C; said 
bonds to be pledged under its refunding and general mortgage; ani 
(3) to the Toledo & Cincinnati R. R. Co. to issue $2,728,000 of first 
and refunding mortgage 6 per cent bonds, series C; said bonds to 
be pledged under the Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co.’s Toledo-Cincinnati 
division first-lien and refunding mortgage, approved. 


FLORIDA LOG RATES 


In No. 16, State of Florida et al. vs. United States et al, 
No. 17, Brooks-Scanlon Corporation et al. vs. United States et al., 
and No. 18, Wilson Lumber Co. vs. United States et al., know 
as the Florida saw log case, the Supreme Court of the United 
States, February 2, denied motions to withhold issuance of 
mandates. In this case the court set aside the portion of the 
Commission’s order establishing rates on logs in Florida. (Se 
Traffic World, Jan. 10, p. 83.) 


D. & S. L. TAX CASE 


In No. 567, Denver & Salt Lake Railroad vs. Board of Com 
missioners of Routt County, and in No. 568, Same vs. Board of 
Commissioners of Moffat County, involving taxes assessed 0 
the railroad’s property in 1918, the Supreme Court of the United 
States, February 2, dismissed the appeals from the Supreme 
Court of Colorado for want of jurisdiction. Treating the paper 
whereon the appeals were allowed as petitions for writs of 
certiorari, however, the court announced that consideration o 
such petitions would be postponed and leave was granted 1 
the parties to file briefs. 


EXPRESS AGENCY IN VIRGINIA 


The Supreme Court of the United States, February 2, in No 
55, Railway Express Agency, Inc., appellant, vs. The Common: 
wealth of Virginia, on appeal from the Supreme Court of AD 
peals of the state of Virginia, in an opinion by Associate Justice 
Holmes, affirmed the judgment of the lower court upholding a 
order of the Virginia Corporation Commission that denied . 
the express agency, incorporated in Delaware, a certificate 0 
authority to do an intrastate business in Virginia. Justict 
Holmes said that Virginia was simply refusing to grant 4 ve 
eign corporation a permit to transact local business — 
taking out a charter from the jurisdiction within which = 
business must be done. He added that, as suggested by 
state court, the difficultis created by the constitution of Virgins, 
requiring the taking out of a charter to do business wi oe 
state, probably would not prove hard to overcome when it 
found that they must be met. A contention that the = ‘he 
ment of the Virginia constitution was in contravention os - 
fourteenth amendment to the federal Constitution was he 
be without merit. 
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Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
(Digwt plished by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
¥ "1930, by West Publishing Co.) . 


2. ee 


BILLS OF LADING 


(Supreme Court of Alabama.) Assignee of bills of lading 
receiving and retaining proceeds of potato shipments held liable 
to assignor’s tenant in common for money had and received.— 
pavis vs. Lufkin, 131 Sou. Rep. 438. 

Assignee of bills of lading retaining proceeds of sale of 

tatoes held not “bona fide purchaser” as against assignor’s 
tenant in common entitled to proceeds.—Ibid. 

Consignee’s assignment of bill of lading passes only con- 
signee’s possession and title.—Ibid. 


CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK 


(Court of Appeals of Alabama.) Damage to mules being 
shown at point of delivery, burden rested on terminal carrier 
to show injuries resulted from propensities of animals only, or 
from acts of connecting carrier alone,—Lynn vs. Mellon, Di- 
rector-General of Railroads, 131 Sou. Rep. 458. 

If injury to mules is due to nature of animals, carriers are 
not liable, unless injury could have been prevented by exercising 
reasonable care.—Ibid. 

Defense that natural propensities of animals caused injury 
without causative negligence of carrier must be proven to rea- 
sonable satisfaction of jury.—Ibid. 

Absolving carrier from liability for injuries to mules except 
for delay in handling shipment held error.—Ibid. 

In action against connecting and terminal carriers for injury 
to mules, held shipper was not responsible for care of animals, 
where carrier prevented shipper from further accompanying 
shipment.—Ibid. 

Federal statute regarding care of live stock does not change 
common-law duty of carrier, but fixes point at which common- 
law duty must be exercised (45 USCA, sec. 71 et seq.). 

45USCA, sec. 71 et seq., prohibits carrier from confining 
live stock in cars longer than 28 hours, or, on written request 
of shipper, 36 hours, without unloading live stock for watering, 
feeding, and rest for at least five hours, barring accidental or 
unavoidabale cause.—Ibid. 

Carrier of interstate shipment cannot by contract with ship- 
per relieve itself of duty of feeding and watering animals on 
owner’s or custodian’s failure (45 USCA, sec, 71 et seq.).—Ibid. 

If interstate shipment of mules has not been fed, watered 
and unloaded for 24 hours before delivery to intermediate car- 
tier, held carrier must take notice and comply with statute, and 
“—— so to do is negligence per se (45 USCA, sec. 71 et seq.). 
_ If intermediate carrier’s violation of feeding statute requir- 
ing care of live stock is continued by terminal carrier, held 
terminal carrier is also liable (45 USCA, sec. 71 et seq.).—Ibid. 








(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, Amarillo.) Shipper had 
right to divert shipment while it was en route.—Panhandle & 
8. F. Ry. Co. vs. Reynolds, 33 S. W. Rep. (2d) 249. 

Where destination of shipment of cattle was changed by 
agreement of shipper and carrier, market value at new destina- 
ion was proper basis for estimation of damages sustained in 
transit —Ibid. 

Change in destination of shipment, being agreed on by ship- 
— carrier, does not require new consideration to support it. 

In shipper’s action for loss of registered cattle, registration 
= not properly authenticated held improperly admitted. 


Shipper’s testimony, based on hearsay, that 12 cattle shipped 
Were registered cattle, held improperly admitted in shipper’s 

On aginst carrier for damage to cattle.—Ibid. 

tr in admitting hearsay testimony that cattle lost or 
ed in transit were registered held not harmless, in view 
of jury finding. 

Contention that because jury found that two registered cows 
ost or damaged were worth only $200, that they would not 
po Owners testimony that their market value was $160 
tee ce, and that hence error in admitting testimony of registra- 
a Was harmless could not be sustained where owner was the 
por A Person who testified with reference to market value of the 
rma rm while jury were not bound to accept his valuation, 
ne nable inference was justified that they would fix a higher 

© upon registered cattle than upon ordinary cattle.—Ibid. 
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Reviewing court cannot presume that jury arbitrarily dis- 
regarded owner’s uncontradicted testimony as to value of cattle 
lost or damaged in transit.—Ibid. 

Court, in submitting issues, should use phrases and lan- 
guage which have been recognized as clear and specific and 
approved by judicial construction.—Ibid. 

Common carrier is required to receive and transport live 
stock with reasonable care, diligence and dispatch.—Ibid. 

Using phrase “properly handled in transit” instead of “rea- 
sonable care, diligence and dispatch,” in submitting issue of car- 
rier’s damage to heifer, held not so improper as to require re- 
versal.—Ibid. 

In shipper’s action against carrier for damage to cattle, 
court’s definition of “proximate cause” held unobjectionable. 

The court instructed the jury that “proximate cause” meant 
the efficient and moving cause but for which the injury in ques- 
tion would not have occurred, and that an act becomes the 
proximate cause of an injury whenever such injury is the nat- 
ural and probable consequence of the act in question, and ought 
pad been unforeseen in the light of attendant circumstances. 

Court, in giving instructions, is required only to define legal 
and technical terms.—Ibid. 

In shipper’s action against carrier for injury to cattle, “effi- 
cient and moving cause” of injury, as used in definition of 
— cause, held not required to be defined by trial court.— 
Ibid. 





Miscellaneous Decisions 


Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National rter § 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. nin _— 
1930, by West Publishing Co.) 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


(Supreme Court of Illinois.) Where complaint to Commerce 
Commission had been amended to eliminate charge of unrea- 
sonableness of rates, statement of examiner held not to enlarge 
issue. 

At beginning of taking of evidence, examiner stated that 
complaint alleged that rates being exacted were excessive, unjust 
and unreasonable and subjected the complainant to undue and 
unreasonable prejudice.—Illinois Cent. R. Co. vs. Illinois Com- 
merce Commission, 173 N. E. Rep. 804. 

Similarity of statutes as to discrimination renders decisions 
of United States Supreme Court persuasive in construction of 
state statute. (Smith-Hurd Rev. St. 1929, c. 111%,, sec. 38; 
interstate commerce act, sec. 3 (49 USCA, sec. 3)).—Ibid. 

Mere discrimination in rates between localities is not un- 
lawful unless unjust when measured by transportation standards 
(Smith-Hurd Rev. St. 1929, c. 111%, sec. 38; interstate com- 
merce act, sec. 3 (49 USCA, sec. 3)).—Ibid. 

Finding of Commerce Commission that rate was excessive, 
unjust and unreasonable as compared with that from another 
point held not supported by the evidence (Smith-Hurd Rev. St. 
1929, c. 11136, sec. 38). 

The finding related to rates on crushed stone from Thornton 
and Lehigh. Though Commission found differential in rates was 
excessive, unjust and unreasonable, it permitted it to be charged 
to a certain point, from which it was to be gradually decreased 
until it disappeared entirely. Thornton was from 31 to 42.8 
miles farther from destinations involved than Lehigh, cost of 
service was greater at Thornton, and shipments produced less 
revenue per ton-mile.—Ibid. 

Finding of Commerce Commission that carrier had partici- 
pated in identical joint through rates from places situated at 
different distances from destinations held unsupported by evi- 
dence.—Ibid. 

Finding of Commerce Commission that carrier had partici- 
pated in identical joint through rates from different points be- 
cause of competitive conditions held unsupported by evidence. 

Witness testified that the identical rates were established 
because connecting lines would not agree to lower rates from 
one of the points.—Ibid. 

On finding order of Commerce Commission removing differ- 
ential in rates to be unlawful or unreasonable, circuit court was 
not requred to remand (Smth-Hurd Rev. St. 1929, c. 111%, sec. 


68). 

Smth-Hurd Rev. St. 1929, c. 111%, sec. 68, allows appeal to 
circuit court for determination of reasonableness or lawfulness 
of commission’s order, and provides for remand if commission 
failed to receive evidence properly proffered.—Ibid. 
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Shipping Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1930, by West Publishing Co.) 


(District Court, D. Maryland.) In libel for violation of char- 

ter party, respondent had burden to bring case within charter 
party exceptions. 
The exception provided that the charterer should not be 
liable for any loss or damage resulting from unavoidable acci- 
dent to the machinery, or other unavoidable hindrances in 
mining phosphate, restraints of established authorities, or any 
other causes or hindrances happening without the fault of the 
charterer. Under the terms of the charter party, the shipowner 
was to furnish the steamship to carry certain pebble phosphate 
rock. The steamship was ready at the time provided in the 
charter, but no cargo was furnished.—The Aquarius, 44 Fed. Rep. 
(2d) 805. 

Where charter party was intended to relate to phosphate 
from particular mines, exception related to such mines only.— 
Ibid. 

Clause relieving charterer from liability for loss from “un- 
avoidable accident to machinery” held not to apply to loss 
from failure of third party owning mines to put machinery in 
shape. 

Although cylinder in Diesel engine used at phosphate mine 
was cracked, new cylinder could have been instaalled within 
thirty days and the plant put in operation in time to have pro- 
duced rock for shipment, but this was not done. Respondents 
claimed that the accident was unavoidable so far as the char- 
terer was concerned, because he had no control over the mine.— 
Ibid. 

In charter party, words “other causes or hindrances” fol- 
lowing words “restraints of established authorities” referred to 
similar contingencies.—Ibid. 

Term “restraints of established authorities” in exception 
clause of charter party contemplates outside intervening cause 
beyond parties’ control.—Ibid. 

Loss from mine owner’s failure to furnish phosphate under 
charter party held not to relieve charterer under clause exempt- 
3 it from loss from “restraints of established authorities.”— 
Ibid. 


(District Court, E. D. Pennsylvania.) Charterer which hired 
steamship under charter party requiring owner to provide gear 
for derricks and requiring charterer to load under captain’s 
supervision held not Hable for the buckling of the mast during 
loading, where there was no evidence of negligence. 

The charterer hired the use of the steamship with her 
captain and crew and engaged the services of a third company 
as stevedores to load her. During the loading, the mast buckled, 
and was thus damaged. The charter party required the owner 
to have the ship in good condition, to keep her in an efficient 
state of repair during service, and to provide, for the use of 
the charterer, gear for all derricks of a capacity to lift three 
tons and maintain it. The charterer was required to load, stow 
and trim the cargo at its expense under the supervision of the 
captain and to redeliver the vessel to the owners “in like good 
order and condition, ordinary wear and tear excepted.” There 
was no evidence that the strain which caused the buckling of 
the mast exceeded that of a lift of three tons.—Glasgow Ship- 
owners’ Co., Ltd., vs. Munson S. S. Line, 44 Fed. Rep. (2) 826. 

Charterer was justified in using vessel for purpose for which 
she was chartered, up to the limit of use prescribed.—Ibid. 

Buckling of mast did not alone give rise to presumption of 
charterer’s abuse or excess of use of chartered vessel.—Ibid. 

Negligence of charterer held not presumed from buckling 
of mast during loading, where vessel was loaded under super- 
vision of captain.—Ibid. 


(Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Circuit.) Carrier, where 
charter and bills of lading were silent as to what constituted 
delivery, was properly permitted to make proof of custom and 
usage of port.—Richardson & Sons, Ltd., vs. Jenkins S. S. Co., 
44 Fed. Rep. (2d) 759. 

Under port custom and evidence, carrier, safely transporting 
cargo to named port and mooring barge alongside dock of ele- 
vator, earned freight thereon. 

Evidence was introduced showing that under the port cus- 
tom it was the duty of elevator as agent of cargo owner to 
furnish place for and bear the expense of discharging cargo, and 
that only expense that carrier was bound to bear was charge 
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for use of power shovel or other means for getting grain tof 
of elevator leg in ship, which expense the carrier prepared 4, 
pay. Evidence also showed that caretaker had actually ace ti 
delivery after opportunity for inspection and had unloaded: pan 
of cargo before interruption by reason of fire in elevator.—Ihig 

Lien on cargo for freight will not remain after shipowne, 
had parted unconditionally with goods.—Ibid. +4 

Shipowner, where master of barge remained on boarg aft 
fire, held to have retained possession of cargo of grain 4 
respected right to lien for freight, notwithstanding abandonment 
of barge to fire underwriters. 

Although master remaining on barge after abandonment 
was agent for underwriters in so far as hull was concerned, he 
was nevertheless in possession of cargo as agent of shipowner 
and remained in such possession until libel was filed —thiq. 

Freight of itself is subject of insurance.—Ibid. 

Premature filing of libel for freight on cargo of barley would 
not be fatal to enforecement of lien, but would only be pertinent 
to matter of costs.—Ibid. 

Delivery sufficient to entitle shipowner to freight was ef- 
fected at time of purchase of cargo from fire underwriters.—pig 

Shipowner was not estopped, as respected lien from freight 
on cargo, as against purchasers thereof, from fire underwriters 
as guaranty that they would not have to pay freight — 
Ibid. 

Shipowner was entitled to interest on freight charges from 
date of completion of unloading of cargo.—Ibid. 


(District Court, E. D. Pennsylvania.) Where delay in vessel 
reaching port designated by shipper under contract of affreight. 
ment, resulted from obstruction in channel, shipper held not 
liable for damages in the nature of demurrage. 

Shipper had supplies of oil at Atreco and Port Arthur, Tex, 
and under contract of affreightment, notified carrier that it was 
to take on at Atreco such part of cargo as draft of vessel when 
loaded and depth of water in canal and river permit. When 
vessel reached Port Arthur she could not get beyond because 
of obstruction, and carrier tendered vessel at Port Arthur, but 
shipper declined to accept tender, demanding that vessel be 
tendered at Atreco, where cargo was in readiness. Shipper was 
merely under obligation to have cargo ready at port designated 
when vessel would arrive and load vessel with customary dis. 
ee Oil Co. vs. Atlantic Refining Co. 44 . Fed... Rep. 
(2d) 848. 


PRINCIPLES OF COMPETITION 


(From a discussion of “Rails and Roads,” by Dr. C. S. Duncan, 
Economist, Association of Railway Executives) 

American business believes in competition. It has often 
been called the life of trade and is supported by the argument 
that, although it necessarily means a duplication of facilities 
and service, the ultimate results are better service at lower cost. 
Competitors themselves, therefor, can go no farthr than to insist 
that the rules of the game of competition shall be fair to all 
interested parties. 

The rails have recorded their position as one which offers 
no obstacle or protest to the proper and successful development 
of any form of transportation that the public desires. 

The rules of the game of competition ought to be fair to 
all parties interested, in connection with transportation as else- 
where. The general principles underlying fair competition be 
tween rails and roads may be clearly stated. Their application 
is more difficult, 


1. The aim in the public interest is to secure the most economical, 
continuous, expeditious, responsible, dependable, safe and efficient 
transportation service at the lowest possible: cost. 

2. In determining the system of transportation which is most 
economical, all of the costs must be considered. 

3 ils ought not to be handicapped with greatly restrictive 
regulations as to costs, operations or earnings whlie their competitors 
go free. 

4. Rails ought not to be burdened by any share of the expenses 
of experimentation in other competitive modes of transportation. wy 

Rails ought not to have inroads made into traffic developed b) 
them, by irresponsible, or undependable, or non-continuous, or 8 
lective competition. 

6. New and experimental systems ought to make their own Way 
on an even-handed basis without subsidy or favor or unassumed 


costs. 
7. All problems connected with rails as well as roads, as they -_ 
should be considered and settled as economic questions, which 
are, and not as political issues which they are not. 


Our country must have the best transportation service thst 
invention and enterprise can develop. We ought to experiment 
with different forms and types. If this means competition, let 
competition come. If this means substitution, then let it come 
also. Competition means change. Change means progress 
Progress means better service. 

And in this progress toward better service our common ail 
should be to find out the limits of the field, if such limits there 
be, to the economical operation of each type of transportatio? 
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CONSOLIDATION OF RAILROADS 


That a study of the records, hearings, and experience of the 
last ten years does not disclose a situation requiring in the pub- 
lic interest further encouragement of a comprehensive program 
of railroad consolidation as contemplated by the transportation 
ct is one of the conclusions set forth in a report on railroad 
fonsolidation prepared for the Senate interstate commerce com- 
nittee by William C. Green, special counsel for the committee. 
The report was received by the committee February 3, and the 
committee will consider it next week. 

Before Congress adjourned last summer the Senate adopted 
, resolution authorizing its interstate commerce committee to 
make a study of the railroad consolidation situation and submit 
4 report thereon. Mr. Green, who had been employed by the 
committee as an expert in connection with other matters before 
the committee theretofore, was assigned the task of preparing 
areport. The conclusions of the report, on which the committee 


has yet to act, follow: 


there is a diversity of opinion as to the policy of rail- 
soad’ consolidations and as to the provisions of existing law and of 
roposed legislation with that policy. 

2, That the consolidation provisions of the transportation act 
were based pon the following propositions: 

(a) That the same rates must be —— by all carriers in any 
given com titive territory for similar service. 

b That average rates must be fixed, based on the average 
condition of all carriers in any given competitive territory as a whole. 

(c) That without equalization as between the carriers in such 
territory average rates would result in inequalities of return, giving 
excessive rates to the strong and inadequate rates to the weak. 

(4) That equalization between the carriers could be secured by 
combining strong and weak roads into systems, these systems to be 
of approximately equal strength so that average rates would produce 
sir return and substantially the same rate of return on investment 
for each system, 

(e) That this method would not only Bg average rates without 
inequality of return, but would permit the weak roads, a necessary 

of the transportation system of the country, to live. 

(f) That such a program of equalization could be carried out 
by having thé Interstate Commerce Commission prepare a plan by 
which all the carriers of the country should be grouped in a limited 
number of systems, and that after the preparation of such a plan the 
carriers would consolidate in accordance with it. 

(g) That by the carrying out of this program the entire trans- 
portation system of the country would be strengthened. 

3. That the sponsors and supporters of the consolidation pro- 
visions anticipated additional benefits from the program, such as 
economics of operation of the carriers, improved car service, better 
handling of traffic, lower and more scientific rates of transportation, 
more equitable adjustment of rates between commodities, simplified 
and improved rate regulation, adequate service for all communities 
and rehabilitation of the credit of railroads with more economical 
and convenient financing. 

4. That it was the intention of Congress that existing competi- 
tion (and not competition between the new systems) should be pre- 
served as fully as possible and that the principal lines of the country 
should be maintained as separate competing organizations by which 
the weaker complementary lines would be taken in. 


5. That the exemption from the provisions of the anti-trust laws 
was not intended to reverse the national poli as to trusts and 
monopolies and facilitate consolidations by which monopolies would 
be created but only to facilitate consolidations necessary to realize 
the purpose of the act, involving minor violations of such laws. 

4 at the consolidation legislation has not and can not accom- 
plish its original purpose, for the following reasons: 

(a) a reper between carriers, so that average rates will 
produce substantially the same rate of return for each, by consolida- 
tion, can only be accomplished by grouping all carriers in any given 
— oe territory in systems. 

b). Such a grouping can only be made by formulating a plan, 
which: must then be followed. 

(c) fe is papeseany unanimous that the provision for such 
a plan is impracticable. 

(d) A complete grouping will not be carried out under a volun- 
lary system because the strong roads refuse to take over weak roads 
unless the transactions are commercially justifiable. 

(e) A compulsory system can not be put into effect because one 
carrier can not be compelled to acquire another. 

(f) In view of the position of the stronger roads as to the acqui- 
sition of unprofitable weak roads, and in the light of the history of 
the bast ten years, there exists no reasonable ground for belief that 

@ weak road problem will be solved by a policy of consolidation. 
ie t there is no definite evidence that consolidations . will 
tesult in substantial economies. 
=. That there is no substantial evidence that consolidations will 
Produce any reduction — Néati vidi Pann ‘ P 

. a program of consolidation pro ng for the grouping o 
carriers into provisional systems under a complete plan with provi- 
ons for adjustment of income within each system on a recapture 
lee might assist the weak roads generally. That such a plan is 
om ted to as amounting to compulsion, and is further subject to the 
sion qonsections as the present recapture law and the present provi- 
wn tor a complete plan, and might be of doubtful constitutionality. 
cuaaiie It is the opinion of many students of traffic problems that 

“ ations will result in certain benefits such as longer hauls on 
more Anetem, cheaper financing, simplified accounting and _ reports, 
hau exibility in routing, avoidance of switching, longer full train 

Dee portunity to purchase on larger scale, standardization of 
pe we lessened number of repair shops, more cars “at home” 
benefits m, and less labor. There is no strong contention that such 

+] will résult in any substantial financial economies. 

Will ac t the greatest benefits of consolidations now contemplated 
other ~— to lines already strong, who are seeking largely to acquire 
et Tong lines and thus build up their systems, rather than to 

A n Tee lines, 

at such a program of consolidation may tend to further 
of trem reek lines through closing of through routes and withdrawal 
are Ui. That labor will probably suffer from such consolidations as 

“4 Tresht, unless some protection is afforded employes. 

. at the limitation of open gateways and the possible clos- 
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ing of through routes after consolidations may deprive shippers of 
the benefits of competition in service. 

15. That there is no particular objection to unifications such as 
were effected prior to the passage of the transportation act, subject 
to the anti-trust laws, and with no.substantial reduction of competi- 
tion or substantial closing of routes and channels of trade. 

16. That there is substantial opposition to consolidations which 
violate the anti-trust acts, raising a question whether the exemption 
of consolidations from the anti-trust laws should be continued. 

17. That such opposition would probably not extend to acquisi- 
tions of short and weak lines. 

18. That if consolidation legislation is to be continued, provision 
should be made for the protection of employes, and for the regulation 
of holding com jes. 

19. hat if consolidation legislation is to be continued, additional 
legislation and amendments as to seocetan. of the character set out 
in 8. 668 (the Fess railroad consolidation bill), should be adopted. 

20. That it does not appear, in the public interest, that the 
provisions of existing law as to the maintenance of routes and chan- 
nels of trade and the preservation of existing competition should be 
repealed or Weakened. 

21. That a study of the records, hearings, and experience of the 

St ten years does not disclose a situation requiring in the public 
nterest further encouragement of a comprehensive program of con- 
solidation as contemplated the transportation act. 

22. That regulatory legislation should be continued or enacted 
giving Sd Interstate Commerce Commission full control of permissible 


VAN SWERINGENS AND N. E. RAILROADS 


A plan for the solution of New England’s transportation 
problem in connection with consolidation proposals was put 
before the people of that section of the country February 3 by 
means of an address by William H. Boyd, as counsel for and 
representing O. P. and M. J. Van Sweringen and the Chesapeake 
& Ohio-Nickel Plate railroad system, at the annual dinner of 
the Providence (R. I.) Chamber of Commerce. The plan, ac- 
cording to Mr. Boyd, contemplates: 


First. Permitting the two Canadian systems (the Canadian Na- 
tional and the Canadian Pacific) to remain as they are, namely, as 
we a systems in accordance with the Commission's consoli- 

on \ 

Second. Permitting the Boston & Albany and the Rutland (except 
Rouses Point-Ogdensburg line) to remain with the New York Central 
or System No. 3, pursuant to the I. C. C. plan. This leaves only the 
New Haven system, the Boston & Maine system, the Maine Central, 
and the panger & Aroostook to be dealt with. 

Third. hat the railroads within New England assigned by the 
I. C. C. to its System No. 2 (New Haven) should be allocated jointly 
4 Rwy shares to the Pennsylvania system and the Baltimore Ohio 

Fourth. That the railroads within New England assigned by the 
I. C. C. to its System No. 1 (Boston & Maine, Maine Central and the 
Bangor & Aroostook) should be allocated to the Chesapeake & Ohio- 
Nickel Plate system. 

Fifth. That the so-called bridge lines, the Delaware & Hudson, 
the Lehigh & Hudson, the Lehigh & New England, the New York, 
Ontario & Western, and the Rouses Point-Ogdensburg line of the 
Rutland, should be appropriately allocated between or among the pro- 
posed four eastern trunk line systems in such manner as to give them 
access to the Hudson River gateways and t connection with the 
New England railroads allocated to them respectively. 

Sixth. That all existing joint through routes, including differential 
= et ac. all gateways should be kept open unless changed by 
order of I. C. C. 
That existing routes from New England interior points 

England ports, and existing water and rail differential routes 
applying throu d ports, should be maintained unless 
c e ey order of I. C. 


That the eastern trunk line systems and the two Canadian 
systems should be called upon to cooperate and should cooperate with 
the New England Railroad Committee, and with each other, in work- 
ing out such exchanges of rights as may be practicable and necessary 
in the public interest to give competitive service without unduly weak- 
a, or giving undue advantage to any system. 

inth. That the joint use of termi should be left open for 
later consideration pursuant to the suggestion made by the I. & C. in 
-. | eed statement to the consolidation plan of December 

Mr. Boyd referred to the studies that had been made of 
the New England situation and proposals in connection there- 
with. He said the proposal to let well enough alone, or to 
maintain the existing status, was based upon the erroneous 
assumption that the existing status could be maintained. He 
said recent acquistion by the Pennroad Corporation of a large 
percentage of the stock of the Boston & Maine, added to the 
stock already held in the latter company by the New Haven, 
placed the latter in a dominating position in thé Boston & 
Maine, and “this, in turn, means Pennsylvania Railroad domina- 
tion.” He said absolute ownership and operation of one or more 
of the New England systems by a trunk line was infinitely better 
than substantial stock ownership by such trunk line, because 
ownership and operation carried responsibilities that stock 
ownership, in a substantial amount, did not. He said the 
proposal of an all New England railroad system “is attractive 
only in that it appeals to local pride and sentiment.” He said 
the proposal to consolidate the New Haven and the Boston & 
Maine had all the objectionable features which attached to the 
proposal for an all-New England system, differing from it only 
in degree. He said that with the Pennsylvania owning 24 per 
cent of the New Haven stock; its subsidiary, the Pennroad 
Corporation, owning 16 per cent of the Boston & Maine stock, 
and the New Haven owning 29 per cent of the Boston & Maine, 
“a consolidation of these two properties would in substance and 
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The Opening on February 28, 1931 of 
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Situated on the very tip of th 
historic Virginia Peninsul, 
this delightful hostelry occu. 
pies a commanding view of t 
white-capped waters of 
ton Roads. 


Modern in a way to please tt 
most exacting, completely fire 
proof throughout, its eight 
ries invite a happy throng 


. ; a guests. 
Majestically overlooking the i . 
white-capped waters of ever. From its wide verandas Th 


changing Hampton Roads. Chamberlin affords its guess 

an ever-changing panorama! 

Hampton Roads. Here, too, one finds the atmospher 

owe of the Army and Navy life most distinctive. Poin 

of interest from colonial history are close by ... sud | 
as Jamestown, Williamsburg and Yorktown. 


Among the much-enjoyed appointments of the hote 
there is an indoor salt water pool. A complete Hydr 
therapeutic Department superbly equipped and cor 
trolled by graduate nurses and masseurs appeals 
many health seekers in this charming spot. \ 
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The Chamberlin awaits you! | 
CHARLES TALBOTT, Resident Manage 
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The Opening on March 2, 1931 of 


‘f E The 
f GREEN BRIER 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS 
WEST VIRGINIA 


The extensive improvements having been com- 
pleted The Greenbrier will, on March 2, 1931, 
re-open its doors for the reception of one thou- 
sand discriminating guests. 
























In the new addition to this magnificent hos- 
telry the very latest in accommodation will 
be afforded its many pleasure-loving, health- 
seeking guests. 


To a real Southern hos- 
pitality, add the luxury 
of the service here afford- 
ed, the bracing mountain 
air and warm health- 
bringing sunlight... and 
you have White Sulphur 
Springs—America’s Pre- 
mier All-Year Resort. 


rut cast 





Nestled in the rolling hills of glorious Alle- : 
ghany forest land “The Greenbrier,” with Come and here enjoy the 


the new addition just completed, is a magnifi- invigorating days of 
cent sight. A hotel complete in every detail, March. 

three superb golf courses, and an unexcelled 

climate will join to make your visit one long to 


be remembered. L. R. JOHNSTON 


General Manager 


JHIO RAILWAY -«@ “The ‘Route to Historyland”’ 
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effect mean Pennsylvania Railroad domination or control of the 
consolidated system.” 

“New England,” continued he, “cannot afford to permit any 
trunk line thus to secure a dominating position in a consolidated 
company whieh would own and operate the major part of all 
the railway lines in New England.” 

Mr. Boyd added that an all-New England system, as well as 
a consolidation of the New Haven and Boston & Maine, would 
be in violation of the competition provision of the transportation 
act. 

“The plan which we have outlined,” said he, “would bring 
the trunk lines into New England on a basis of substantial parity 
and equality of opportunity as nearly as the same can be 
accomplished without dismembering existing railroad systems.” 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


No. 22923, George F. Lenz, doing business as George F. 
Lenz Coal Co., vs. C. & O. et al. Smokeless Coal Operators’ 
Association of West Virginia, a party to this case, asks for 
permission to file supplemental petition to its petition dated 
December 13, 1930, for further hearing and argument before full 
Commission. 

No. 20583, Continental Steel Corporation vs. A. C. & Y. et al. 
and consolidated cases. Etigene Morris, agent on behalf of de- 
fendant carriers asks for further modification of the order 
entered in said cases in so far as it requires publication of 
rates to Kokomo, Ind., from origin territory, so as to become 
effective on or before March 3, 1931, upon not less than 10 days’ 
notice. 

No. 22585, Kaw Valley Potato Growers’ & Shippers’ Traffic 
Association vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Northern Potato Traffic 
Association asks for reopening, consideration by entire Commis- 
sion, modification and postponement of order. 

I. & S. 3407, bagging, cotton baling ties and buckles to, 
from and between points in southern and southwestern terri- 
tories. Carolina Bagging Co., Riverside Mills and Atlantic Steel 
Co. ask for argument before and reconsideration by division 3. 

No. 24139, North Carolina Corporation Commission et al. vs. 
A. & W. et al. Delaware & Hudson Railroad Corporation, one of 
defendants in this proceeding, asks for severance of the com- 
plaint as to it. 

No. 22662, Dale Oil & Refining Co. vs. C. G. W. et al. De- 
fendants ask for reargument before and reconsideration by 
entire Commission. 

No. 22879, Southern Association of Stove Manufacturers 
et al. vs. A. C. L. et al. Belleville Industrial Club, intervener, 
in support of petition filed by National Association of Manufac- 
turers of Heating and Cooking Appliances, asks the Commission 
to take favorable action upon said petition asking reopening, 
reconsideration and reargument of this proceeding. 

No. 22557, Fuller Construction Co. vs. M. P. Complainant 
asks for reopening of said case and that cause be again con- 
sidered on present record as made. 

Finance No. 7874, application of Dodge City & Cimarron 
Valley for authority to construct a line of railroad in Baca and 
Bent counties, Colo. Springfield Chamber of Commerce, inter- 
vener, asks for dismissal of petition of applicant, D. C. & C. V., 
for a rehearing. 

No. 22505, Board of Railroad Commissioners of the State 
of South Dakota vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. E. B. Boyd, as agent 
and attorney for lines parties to his I. C. C. A2013, asks for Com- 
mission to further postpone for a period of ninety (90) days the 
effective date of the Commission’s order in this case. 

No. 21880; Southwest Cotton Co. vs. Southern Pacific Co. 
Complainant asks for reconsideration and/or argument and 
modification of order. 

No. 22500, United Paperboard Co., Inc., vs. C. B. & Q. Com- 
plainant asks for reconsideration and reargument ‘before the 
full Commission. 

No. 18761, Galveston Cotton Exchange and Board of Trade 
et al. vs. A. & V. et al. F. L. Speiden, in the name and on 
behalf of all carriers participating in traffic covered by order in 
this proceeding, asks for extension of effective date of order from 
February 23, 1931, to same date of order in No. 17000, part 3, 
cotton, viz.: May 28, 1931. 

No. 19734, Sinclair Refining Co. vs. Ft. W. & R. G. et al. 
Complainant asks for reconsideration or rehearing. 

No. 22196 (Sub. 1) and 22196 (Sub. 2), Twin Cities Mer- 
cantile & Manufacturing Co., S. J. & H. A. Hilderbrand vs. 
C. & E. I. et al. Complainants ask for rehearing. 

No. 21400, Virginia State Horticultural Society, et al. vs. A. 
& R. et al. Virginia State Horticultural Society, West Virginia 
Horticultural Society, Appalachian Fruit Growers, Inc., Consol- 
idated Orchard Co., Chertland Orchard Co., R. S. Dillon, J. An- 
drew Cohill and J. A. Whitlock, complainants, ask for reconsid- 
eration and/or reargument before entire Commission and 
modification of decision and order entered in this case, by 
division 2 of the Commission, on November 18, 1930. 
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No. 22072, United Paperboard Co., Inc., vs. A. 4 et 
Complainant asks for reopening, reargument and reconsiden 
tion by full Commission and order requiring maintenance, — 
present rates until such time as findings on reconsideration : 
made effective. am 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Loading of revenue freight the week ended January 9 
totaled 715,690 cars, according to the car service divigion of 
the American Railway Association. This was a reduction of 
10,248 cars under the preceding week, and a decrease of 145 656 
cars below the same week last year. It also was a reductio, 
of 210,784 cars below the corresponding week in 1929. 

Revenue freight loading by districts the week ended January 
24 and for the corresponding period of 1930 was reporteg as 
follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and 
stock, 1,957 and 2,416; coal, 37,798 and 46,950; coke, 2,765 and 3,364: 
forest products, 3,303 ‘and 5,295; ore, 1,089 and 793; merchandise 1: 
C, L., 54,786 and 62,874; miscellaneous, 55,052 and 73,601; total, 193) 
162,784; 1930, 201,434; 1929, 216,418. : a ai 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 2,864 and 29. 
live stock, 1,594 and 1,870; coal, 39,066 and 46,941; coke, 3,769 ‘and 
5,109; forest products, 1,447 and 2,611; ore, 393 and 1,347; merchan. 

ise, L. C. 42,958 and 48,771; miscellaneous, 50,487 and 67,77): 
total, 1931, 142,578;'1930, 177,227; 1929, 188,708. — 

Pocahontas district: Grain and ie products, 253 and 270: live 
stock, 51 and 85; coal, 32,318 and 44,693; coke, 428 and 462; fores 
products, 814 and 979; ore, 219 and 116; merchandise, L, ¢, |, 
5,935 and 6,845; miscellaneous, 5,018 and 6,281; total, 1931, 45,03: 
1930, 59,731; 1929, 58,957. 

Southern disirict: Grain and grain products, 3,068 and 3,538; live 
stock, 1,448 and 1,692; coal, 21,166 and 29,731; coke, 609 and 586; forest 
products, 9,923 and 13,682: ore, 749 and 953; merchandise, L. C, L, 
35,740 and $9,519; miscellaneous, 39,764 and 43,170; total, 1931, 112,467: 
1930, 132,871; 1929, 144,783. 

Northwestern district: Grain and n Pesuct. 9,556 and 9,254: 
live stock, 8,609 and 10,131; coal, 8,160 and 13,642; coke, 1,280 and 
1,719; forest products, 10,093 and 13,533; ore, 240 and 322; merchandise, 

re 25,741 and 28,589; miscellaneous, 23,728 and 27,810; total, 
1931, 87,407; 1930, 105,000; 1929, 102,070. 

Central’ Western district: ‘Grain and vein products, 12,657 and 
11,512; live stock, 9,305 and 10,649; coal, 12,406 and 21,240; coke, 172 
and 294; forest products, 4,612 and 4,880; ore, 2,133 and 3,447; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 28,441 and 31,584; miscellaneous, 38,176 and 41,1h(; 
total, 1931, 107,902: 1930, 124,756; 1929, 139,550. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain roducts, 5,090 and 5,147; 
live stock, 1,924 and 2,238; coal, 4,901 and 7,830; coke, 214 and 331; 
forest products, 4,004 and 4,295; ore, 282 and 660; merchandise, L. 
C. L., 14,602 and 14,798; miscellaneous, 26,499 and 26,028; total, 1921, 
57,516; 1930, 61,327; 1929, 75,988. 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 39,522 and 38,670; live 
stock, 24,888 and 29,081; coal, 155,815 and 211 037; coke, 9,237 
11,868; forest products, 34,196 and 45,275; ore, 5,105 and 7,638; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 208,203 and 232,980; miscellaneous, 238,724 and 
285,810; total, 1931, 715,690; 1930, 862,346; 1929, 926,474. 


Loading of revenue freight in 1931 compared with the two 
previous years follows: 


ain products, 6,034 and 6,141; live 


1931 1930 1929 

Week ended January 3............+.. 615,382 775,755 798,682 
Week ended January 10...........+... 714,251 862,461 914,438 
Week ended January 17.........+....- 725,938 847,155 931,861 
Week ended January 24...........se06 715,690 862,346 926,474 
TA occsccstivessceesepeesaseneca™ 2,771,261 3,347,717 3,571,455 


FREIGHT COMMODITY STATISTICS 
Freight commodity statistics of Class I steam railroads for 
the third quarter of 1930, by groups of commodities, compiled 
by the bureau of statistics of the Commission, for the country 
as a whole, follow: 
REVENUE FREIGHT ORIGINATED 
1930 Over 





Third Quarter 
Commodity Group 1930 1929 1929 
Products of agriculture......... 33,590,584 33,897,310 patie 
Animals and products.......... 5,469,573 6,087,428 61 m1 
Products of mine........seseees 183,597,038 215,869,269 32,010, 5¢ 
Products of forests..........+++. 15,144,468 24,387,836 Derr 
Manufactures and miscellaneous 72,981,042 91,419,782 ort 
ro oy. gy "eee 7,360,015 9,494,602 2, 
PE i. .currataind $18,142,720 381,156,227 63,013,507 
REVENUE FREIGHT CARRIED 
Third Quarter mo 
Commodity Group 1930 1929 1 - 
Products of agriculture......... 59,843,224 60,886,931 1! 
Animals and products......... 9,791,144 11,030,663 Ary 
Products of mines...........+. 301,730,143 364,639,585 62a 
Products of forests..........+2- 28,628,570 46,876,277 18,247, 
Manufactures and miscellaneous.138,932,032 176,627,445 aR Te 
BD Go, © Ti, THM, 0 cc ccesecs 12,606,221 16,359,983 == 
eee 551,531,334 676,420,884 124,889,5%" 


CHANGE IN DOCKET 


Further hearing in Finance No. 8508, application D. & st 
R. Corp. for authority to abandon a part of its Honesdale —" 
assigned for February 4, at Harrisburg, Pa. before 4 te 
Service Commission of Pennsylvania, was canceled 42 
assigned for February 18, same place. 
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Motor Vehicle Transportation 


MOTOR VEHICLE COORDINATION 


(Special Correspondence from Los Angeles, Calif.) 


Substantial decreases in the number of passengers on rail- 
roads were attributed to motor bus competition by numerous 
railroad officials at the hearing here February 2 before Exam- 
iner Leo J. Flynn. 

James B. Duffy, assistant general passenger traffic manager 
of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, testified that the number 
of passengers On the Santa Fe had dropped more than 11,000,000 
petween December 31, 1920, and December 31, 1929, or from 
15,656,333 to 4,253,695. Passenger revenues, he testified, dropped 
from $63,473,165.26 to $37,926,205.06. 

A similar tendency was noted in territory in southern Cali- 
fornia and Arizona. More and better highways, he said, had 
been followed by increased bus competition, with private auto- 
mobiles responsible for some of the reduction. Between San 
Diego and Los Angeles, he said, busses and private machines 
divided the passengers evenly. 

Efforts to meet the bus competition by establishing reduced 
fare schedules were explained, but witnesses expressed the 
opinion that, even when fares were equal, bus lines drew heavily 
on the passenger business. For a time, when rail fares were 
lower than bus tariffs, the rail traffic increased, but did not 
climb back to its former levels. 

C. L, Seagraves, general colonization agent for the Santa Fe, 
brought out that “wildcat” automobiles also cut into the railroad 
business. In a general discussion of passenger revenues, he said: 


Prior to 1920, the passengers carried one mile on steam railroads 
as a general proposition bore a pretty close relation to population; 
that is, this volume grew in pace th the increase in population. 
But, since 1920, this relationship has not held and the passenger traffic 
not only has not kept pace with the growth in population but has 
steadily declined. 

921, we sold 1,086,706 local tickets on our coast lines, collect- 
ing $3,935,261.07. In 1929, we sold 622,249 tickets, collecting $2,306,809.90. 
This shows a decrease of $1,628,451.17 in revenue over 1921, or 41.38 


per cent. 

The Los Angeles-San Diego business shows a steady decline from 
1924 to 1928, inclusive, but shows an increase in 1929, compared with 
1928, due to the low rate coach fare effective March 3, 1929. The bus 
lines placed in effect on February 12, 1930, the same fares between 
Los Angeles and San Diego as our fares, good in coaches only. The 
year 1930 shows a decrease over 1929, a part of which may be 
attributed to the general economic depression which prevailed. 


He gave numerous instances of what he termed “bootleg” 
competition, with fares of $6 and $7 for the trip between Los 
Angeles and San Francisco. 

0. A. Smith, passenger traffic manager of the Pacific Elec- 
tric Railway Company, was the first witness. He presented 
exhibits as to the total number of passengers carried on Pacific 
Electric lines between 1921 and 1930, as to passenger motor 
coach operations in the same period, operations of the Los 
Angeles Motor Coach Company between the respective years, 
and as to passenger operations of the Motor Transit Company, 
of which the Pacific Electric obtained a two-thirds stock owner- 
ship. He testified that private automobiles were responsible for 
85 ber cent of the system’s competition, with opposition bus 
lines responsible for 15 per cent. 

D, A. Munger, traffic manager of the San Joaquin & East- 
em Railroad, testified briefly as to conditions in the district 
served by his line. 

Berne Levy, assistant general freight agent of the Santa Fe, 
Went into an exhaustive analysis of freight revenues, pointing 
out wherein he found motor bus competition a serious factor. 
He presented several exhibits dealing with decreased business 
P the transportation of cotton, gravel, and other commodities 
om southern California and Arizona shipping points. 


Favors Regulation 


mene G. Shearer, secretary of the California Interurban 
a T Transportation Association, which, he said, represented 
me seventy-five motor freight lines in this state, said the 
‘ssociation had no objection to an extension of regulation. 
the - the main,” he said, “we are in thorough agreement with 
a carriers in their insistence on regulation of common- 
nied motor lines. Such regulation has been successfully ap- 
: ad bassenger carriers in this state, but the same cannot 
ire of the freight carriers. We believe that, if real regula- 
oe — Dut into effect with adequate policing of the highways 
, vPrehend violators of the regulatory act, the ultimate bene- 
Would be immeasurable,” 

By regulation, he pointed out, he did not mean merely a 


requirement to file tariffs and make annual reports, but “that 
such regulatory bodies should oversee the actual rates and insist 
upon publication of a fair rate to the shipper and adequate to 
the carrier.” 

On the subject of taxation, Mr. Shearer took exception to 
any belief that motor transport lines were not taxed and, there- 
fore, enjoyed an unfair advantage over the railroads. The com- 
mon-carrier motor freight lines were taxed 5 per cent of their 
gross earnings. by the state, he pointed out, and most of this 
tax went by law to upkeep of the highways, the rest of it being 
returned. by the state to the various counties. He also called 
attention to the fact that motor carriers contributed heavily to 
the state’s coffers through the threetent gasoline tax. 

The next hearing will be at Denver February 9. 


TRUCK COMPETITION ON BORAX 


The Commission has authorized the Santa Fe, on one day’s 
notice, to establish a rate of 15 cents on boracic acid, borax 
(sodium borate) in packages or in bulk, straight or mixed car- 
loads, minimum 80,000 pounds, from Amargo to Los Angeles, 
Calif., applicable on traffic going to Asia, Europe, Africa, Alaska, 
Cuba, Guam, Hawaiian Islands, Canal Zone, Philippines, Porto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands. The 15-cent rate is to take the 
place of a 62.5-cent class rate which was the only one applicable 
when prospect of traffic to move appeared. 

This reduction is proposed for no reason other than the 

desire to meet competition coming from unregulated motor 
vehicles. There are a number of truck lines between Amargo 
and Los Angeles harbor. The Santa Fe, in its application, says 
the truck lines operate as contract carriers and do not file 
tariffs with either the Commission or the Railroad Commission 
of California. 
. “Unless the proposed rate,” says the Santa Fe application, 
“is published immediately, your petitioner will not be able to 
participate in a prospective movement to Japan, which will be 
moving about February 4, 1931. Also, it is feared that if this 
traffic is once lost to the truck lines it will be difficult to regain, 
due to the fact that truck lines render ‘pick-up’ and ‘delivery’ 
service. The tonnage involved amounts to approximately twelve 
hundred tons per month.” 


TEXAS MOTOR REGULATION 


Three bills have been introduced in the Texas legislature 
by Representative E. T. Murphy, of Livingston, relating to the 
operation of motor busses and motor trucks on the state high- 
ways. One stipulates the general policy of the state relative to 
bus and truck operation, another fixes the license fees of trucks 
and busses, and the third sets the height, width, and load limits. 

Under the general policy bill, all motor carriers would be 
placed under the jurisdiction of the railroad commission, with 
each operator of a motor carrier required to have a license. 
Under the present law, common carriers are under jurisdiction 
of the commission but contract carriers are not. A $3 fee would 
be charged operators for a license. 

The Highway Commission and county commissioners’ courts. 
would be consulted by the railroad commission in granting or 
withholding certificates of convenience and necessity. Drivers 
would be prohibited from remaining on duty more than 16 con- 
secutive hours. 

A special fee of $25 a year for each motor vehicle operated 
would be charged to provide funds to administer the act. The 
regular fee is set at $25. 

Before the commission could grant a permit to a motor 
carrier it would first determine if the highway proposed in the 
route could withstand heavy traffic without serious detriment 
and without interference to the general use of the highways. 

Violations of the provisions of the law would be punishable 
by a fine of $500.and imprisonment for one year or by a fine 
of $500 a day for each day the law was violated. The safety 
bill provides that no vehicle should be longer than 30 feet and 
no combination of coupled vehicles longer than 35 feet. The 
height, including the load, wouJd be restricted to 11 feet and 
loads that extended more than three feet in front of the vehicle 
or four feet behind would be unlawful. 

Passenger vehicles would be prohibited from carrying any 
load that extended more than three inches beyond the line of 
the fenders on the left side and six inches on the right side. 
Width of vehicles would be restricted to eight feet. Loads would 
be limited to 5,000 pounds, the limit to apply to single units as 
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well as any combination units operated at the same time. 

Speed of commercial vehicles is set at 25 miles an hour. 
Trucks wider than 80 inches would be required to carry two 
clearance lamps, one white in front and a red one in the rear, 
both visible at 500 feet. 

The fee bill would base the registration fee on the gross 
weight and tire equipment of the vehicles, with trucks equipped 
with pneumatic tires paying from 40 cents to $10 per 100 pounds 
and trucks equipped with solid tires paying from 50 cents to 
$12 per 100 pounds, 


Fees on trailers would be the same, with the fee on steel- 
tired units nearly double the amount charged on solid-tired 
units. 

In a bill introduced in the Texas legislature by Representa- 
tive George B. Terrell, formerly state commissioner of agri- 
culture, it is provided that railroads shall be prohibited from 
owning or operating motor bus and truck lines on the highways 
of Texas. The measure would also prohibit railroads from 
owning stock in truck or bus companies or having interloeking 
directorates. At this time the Missouri Pacific, the Southern 
Pacific, and other railroads, through subsidiaries, own and oper- 
ate bus lines in various parts of Texas. The bill would give 
the railroads two years in which to divest themselves of these 
holdings. 


RAILROADS AND MOTORS 


(By Thomas F. Woodlock, in The Wall Street Journal) 


Great Britain has something of the same problem as ours in 
the matter of new transport facilities competitive with the rail- 
roads. The final report of the Royal Commission on Transport 
recently issued contains information and suggestion with 
respect to highway and canal transportation which should be of 
interest in this country. Some of the points in that report are 
here briefly summarized. 

Prevailing business depression, the Commission finds, is the 
chief reason for the unsatisfactory results in the case of rail- 
road companies and highway competition is secondary. The 
Commission does not think that the policy pursued by the 
railroad companies of “getting on the road” themselves, i. e., 
establishing road services, has been wise, and suggests that 
the capital expended for that purpose might better have been 
put in electrified suburban service and improved speed and com- 
fort of passenger trains for the short and moderate-distance 
runs. “A general revision and lowering of fares would do far 
more towards the recovery of their passenger traffic than the 
methods adopted by them at present.” Furthermore, the Com- 
mission recommends “pooling” of both freight and passenger 
traffic between points where competition exists between two 
systems, and it says: “It would appear to be desirable from the 
point of view of economical working that each company should 
confine its attention to the needs of its own particular area.” 

As to highway construction, the Commission opposes the 
building of any more “arterial highways” and thinks that effort 
and money should be applied to widening of existing roads, con- 
struction of “by-pass” roads (detours for “passing’’), strengthen- 
ing weak bridges, abolition of toll roads and bridges, and—quite 
important—the reconstruction of ‘built-up areas,” i. e., the 
street system in towns, from which all street car rails ultimately 
should be removed. On the subject of motor taxation the report 
is particularly interesting. It lays down the principle that 
motors and trucks should pay their way and no more, and con- 
cludes that two-thirds of the annual highway maintenance cost 
—estimated at £60,000,000—should be borne by the motorist 
and truck men, and the rest by the taxpayers. It favors dis- 
couraging the use of heavy trucks on the highway, limiting the 
maximum weight to 10 tons (empty), and the imposition of 
license fees increasing sharply as weight increases, so that the 
annual license fee for a 10-ton truck should be £120. Only 
steam rollers should be permitted the use of steel tires. It 
recommends that common carriers (“haulers”) by road should 
be licensed; this would not include contract carriers. The 
license fee should be £1 and the “Fair Wages Clause” should 
apply to employes of such carriers. 


As to waterway transportation the Commission thinks “that 
certain canals still possess considerable value as a means of 
transport” but admits that “existing canals have their limitations. 
Many of them will only accommodate 7-foot (beam) boats and 
the cost of widening them even if it were practicable, which in 
many instances is not the case, would be prohibitive.” Certain 
short sections, however, might be improved. Amalgamation of 
existing canal companies (all are privately owned) is essential, 
and failing this the canals should be acquired by “public trusts” 
under condemnation. It is not apparent that competition of 
canal-borne freight is important from the point of view of the 
railroads. It is necessary to note that Britain’s “inland water- 
ways” are not the creation of the taxpayers, and that if the 
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nation takes them over by condemnation it will get them { 
what they are worth today, and not what they cost their Owne : 

The Commission touches in this report several other mation 
which may be for the moment neglected. The interesting “ 
to note is the common sense basis of its recommendations anj 
the applicability of the principles which those recommendatig 
exemplify to our own situation. Railroads are told to “stick ts 
the rails,” improve their short distance (coach) Service, an4 
abolish unnecessary competition—Great Britain does not ‘tee 
to worship at the “competition shrine!”—and the motors me 
trucks are told that they must “pay their way” on the highways 
As for the canals, some of them, or some pieces of gome 
them, are probably susceptible of economical use and Others or 
other parts are not. Great Britain seemingly is “ship-mingeg 
but it does not seem to be “barge-minded”; sea water jg ¢y;. 
dently one thing, and fresh water is another! 

The Commission recommends the appointment of an aq 
visory Council on Transport whose business it would be to study 
the problem and advise the Minister of Transport as to actioy 
that should be taken. This council might be able to accomplish 
a coordination of facilities which could not otherwise be ob. 
tained. Coordination might be accomplished in one of four Ways 
—nationalization, i. e., government ownership and operation: 
rationalization, i. e., a complete merger of all forms of trans. 
portation in one large corporation; national ownership with 
private operation; and lastly, “the formation of a Public Trans 
port Trust which would pay a fixed interest on the capital ip. 
volved and all surplus funds would be devoted to the improve 
ment of facilities.” The Commission makes no recommendation 
as to any of these. (Obviously, this is not the kind of “coordina. 
tion” of which some of us talk so volubly in this country.) 

A pretty level-headed report! We can profit by some of the 
contents. “Railroads stick to the rails!” and “Motors pay as 
you go!” are two sound maxims—on the whole. 


“RAILWAGON” SERVICE 


A special type of flat car and “railwagon” in service be 
tween Cleveland and Detroit, on the Lake Shore Electric Rail. 
way Company, that “affords the electric railways the opportunity 
to obtain the flexibility of service that is now possessed by 
the motor freight companies, and at the same time retain the 
low operating cost of the electric railways” was described at 
the annual meeting of the Central Electric Railway Association 
at Indianapolis last week by Frank W. Gerlach, assistant to 
president, Electric Railways Freight Company, Cleveland, 0. 

The operation, as explained by Mr. Gerlach, is one in which 
rail and highway terminal services are coordinated by special 
equipment known as the ““Bonner Railwagon System,” consisting 
of a specially constructed flat car for movement over the mil 
lines and two types of highway trailers or semi-trailers that 
can be moved on and off the flat cars by means of ramps. Six 
of these “railwagons” were placed in service between Cleveland 
and Toledo by the electric line last September, it was explained, 
and have resulted in obtaining business formerly going either 
to highway or steam railroad competitors. The present plat 
is to haul the railwagons on the flat cars between the two cities. 
At the outskirts of the cities they are taken off the flat cars 
and moved by motor tractor to the door of the consignee, if 
the movement consists of a full load to one receiver, or to4 
freight house, if the trailer contains more than one shipmett 

Overnight delivery is provided between the two cities and 
the shipper and the electric line, in effect, reap the advantages 
of the “steam railroad sidetrack into industrial plants.” 

Among other things, the commercial test of the equipmetl 
between Cleveland and Toledo over an operating period of four 
months demonstrated the following, according to Mr. Gerlach: 


The railwagon is as efficient and flexible as the present type 
= for operation over the highway and for use in city cartag 
work. : 
In addition thereto, the railwagon can be transported over th 
electric railways at less cost per mile than can the present type - 
highway trailer be moved over the highway; the present type of hig! 
way trailer can not be transported over the railways. ; ck 

The railwagon is the equivalent of the steam railroad side tra 
into industrial plants. ical 

The railwagon has eliminated warehouse expenses, reduced - 
expense and pick up and delivery costs and loss and damage =" 

Three railwagons, mounted on one railway car, have 50 per fat 
greater carrying capacity than that of the average box car. b> aor 
cars with their complement of six railwagons are, therefore, equly - 
to three of the present type box cars. The use of railwagons will “ 
sequently reduce freight trail car miles one-third with 4 correspo 
ing decrease in railway operating expenses. ; t the 

Inasmuch as railwagons may be loaded at the outskirts railwa? 
larger cities, the cost of operating over the tracks of city 
systems and switch crew expense will be eliminated. + nine busines: 

The railwagons have proven to be the means of obtaining 
that is entirely new to the electric railways. died by 

his new business consists of carload freight heretofore ham and 0 
steam roads having side tracks into the plants of the shipper 
the consignee. This freight moved direct from consignor to CO jow be: 
there was no rehandling at the railroad terminals; the rate ie vandliné. 
cause the freight moved in large quantities and required no re t equil- 
The electric railways can not obtain this business with prese? 
ment because of lack of side track facilities. 
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OCEAN SHIPPING DEVELOPMENTS 


The Traffic World New York Bureau 


Some hope of an upward tendency in rates is advanced in 
current reviews of the full cargo markets by freight brokers, 
due to a diminishing supply of unemployed spot tonnage, though 
jemand shows no signs of widening as yet. 

Fixtures of three grain cargoes were reported, two from 
New York to the Mediterranean and one from New York to the 
French Atlantic range. While regular liners have been taking 
care of most of the Canadian wheat trade, several purchases 
by Europe recently indicate that berth space may not be quite 
sufficient to satisfy the demand. There is some inquiry for 
tonnage for early February loading, charterers’ ideas being on 
the basis of about 8 cents or 8% cents, Antwerp-Rotterdam. 

Inquiry in the South American coal trade continues quiet, 
but further business in this direction is expected to develop 
shortly. A British vessel took a cargo from Hampton Roads to 
Rasario at $2.90 for second half March and another vessel was 
fixed on the basis of $1.75 from Hampton Roads to Bordeaux 
for February loading. Rates to west Italy and the Adriatic 
are quoted on the basis of about $1.80 to $1.85 for February. 

Transatlantic sugar cargoes from Cuba are still scarce, but 
improvement in this direction is expected within a month or two. 
Business from Santo Domingo to United Kingdom can probably 
be done for end February-early March loading at about 13s. 

General time charter trades continue unchanged, with little 
demand shown, while no developments are reported in the 
tankers’ division. 

Representatives of the transatlantic steamship lines serving 
Antwerp and Rotterdam and of those serving the German ports 
will meet in Paris February 25 to discuss the proposed revision 
of freight rates under which the Antwerp-Rotterdam port group 
at present enjoys a 10 per cent differential under those of the 
German port group. The following lines will be represented 
at the conference: United States, Hamburg-American, North 
German Lloyd, Holland America, Red Star, American Diamond 
and Lloyd Royal Belge. The German port lines are dissatisfied 
with the present arrangement, claiming that a large share of 
their traffic is being diverted to Antwerp and Rotterdam in 
consequence of the lower rates. They have demanded equality 
of rates. As an alternative rate equality it has been suggested 
that a pooling plan be put into effect whereby freight receipts 
would be divided on the basis of 60 per cent to the German 
lines and 40 per cent to the western port lines. Revision of 
rail rates in the German port area has also been considered as 
a remedy. 


Increased frequency of sailings between Spanish Mediter- 
ranean ports and New York is announced by the Spanish Royal 
Mail Line, beginning with the sailing of the steamer Manuel 
Amus on February 7 from Barcelona to New York via Tarra- 
gona, Valencia, Alicante, Malaga, Cadiz and Virgo. This vessel 
and the Marques de Comillas are to maintain a monthly passen- 
ger and cargo service covering the range of ports mentioned. 

Effective immediately, the headquarters of the maintenance 
and repair division of the Merchant Fleet Corporation will be 
located in the Shipping Board offices in Washington. Capt. 
J. E. Bailey, manager of the division, and two members of his 
staff are moving to Washington, while the remainder of the 
staff will be kept at New York under the supervision of Capt. 
Elmer E. Crowley, director of the New York district. 


Consolidation of four steamship services under the flag of 
the Grace Line has been announced by D. Stewart Iglehart, 
president of W. R. Grace and Company and the Grace Steamship 
Company. They are the Panama Mail Line, operating between 
New York and Pacific Coast ports via Central American ports; 
the Nosa Line, operating a freight service from the Gulf to 
South America; the North Pacific division of the Grace Line, 
tuning from Pacific Coast ports to the west coast of South 
America, and the Grace Line service from New York to the 
West coast of South America. 

H. B. Walker was unanimously reelected president of the 
American Steamship Owners’ Association at the twenty-fifth 
anual meeting of the association, February 3. Other officers 
wralected to office were: Ira A. Campbell, admiralty lawyer and 
oe of President Hoover’s Advisory Shipping Committee, 
—e general counsel; R. J. Baker, secretary and treasurer; 
o Edwin H. Duff, Washington representative. The only 

nge brought about by the election was the naming of Frank 


C. Munson, president of the Munson Steamship Lines to suc- 
ceed J. D. Tomlinson, vice-president of the American-Hawaiian 
Line, as chairman of the association. 

The five former Shipping Board vessels now being recondi- 
tioned for the Baltimore Mail Steamship Company’s Baltimore- 
Hampton Roads-Havre-Hamburg service to be inaugurated July 
2, will operate in a weekly service, according to details of plans 
announced at the offices of the International Mercantile Marine 
Co. 

Effective as of January 31, the following changes in the 
Cuban consular tariff have been announced by A. Merchan, 
consul general of Cuba in New York: Consular invoices—2 per 
cent ad valorem (not applicable to shipments loaded on or be- 
fore January 29). Clearance of vessels—ships under 100 tons 
net registry or fraction thereof, $10; ships of 100 tons net 
registry or fraction thereof, $15; ships taking cargo or 
passengers to Cuba will be required to pay in the first port of 
call a tax of $1 on each 100 tons net register or fraction thereof 
up to 5,000 tons and in other ports a tax of 50c per 100 tons 
net register. On every 100,000 kilograms of cargo or fraction 
thereof there will be a tax of $1. Three copies of the cargo 
manifest showing the total weight of cargo in kilograms are 
required to be filed. A declaration of the amount stated must 
be signed by the captain or agent of the line on the last page of 
the manifest. 

A. Melville Dollar, president of the Canadian-American Ship- 
ping Company, was elected president of the Vancouver Chamber 
of Commerce for the coming year at the annual meeting of 
the chamber. It was stated that the legal and legislative com- 
mittee would shortly report on the feasibility of the creation of 
a standard bill of lading and charter party for Canadian- 
Japanese trade and will also give further consideration to the 
request of grain shippers for a special grain bill of lading in 
the United Kingdom-Continent trade. 

Forty-two per cent of the nation’s trade was handled through 
the port of New York in 1930, according to an estimate of the 
Port of New York Authority based on totals up to November 
30, 1930. Vessels in foreign trade at New York exceeded the 
combined total of vessels entering the ports of Boston, Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore and the net registered tonnage was 
greater than that reported for 1929, though the vessels were 
fewer. 

The Philadelphia Business Progress Association announced 
that during 1930 more vessels arrived at or cleared the port of 
Philadelphia in 1930 than ever before in the port’s history, an 
actual gain of 1,366 ships, with an additional gross registered 
tonnage of 3,038,760, or 6.1 per cent. Two additional steam- 
ship services use the port, while a large number of lines in- 
creased their services at Philadelphia. 

Improved inquiry for tonnage in several directions is re- 
ported in the Pacific freight market report of the General Steam- 
ship Company for January. The better tone of the market has 
not been in the nature of a boom, but the increased demand is 
encouraging to owners whose vessels have long been unem- 
ployed. 

The grain market, however, has not held the improvement 
reported during the previous month and few fixtures for full 
cargoes have been made. Regular liners have done a fairly 
good business and rates have remained unchanged. In the 
lumber division a marked increase in the number of inquiries 
for full cargoes have developed for business to China and 
Japan, with rates advancing about 50c per thousand feet to $6 
to $6.50. In other directions lumber conditions remain prac- 
tically unchanged. 


LOAD LINE REGULATION 


That the load line safety regulation, recently enacted by 
Congress for the enhancement of safety of life and property at 
sea, is being appreciated by shippers and business men of the 
country is the opinion of W. M. Lytle, deputy commissioner of 
the Commerce Department’s bureau of navigation, who has 
returned to Washington from a tour of the Pacific and Gulf 
ports. Among the larger cities visited by Mr. Lytle were 
Seattle, Portland, San Francisco, Los Angeles, San Diego, New 
Orleans, and Mobile. 

Effective September 2, 1930, the new load line regulation has 
to do with the scientific marking of vessels commensurate with 
the safety of cargo and crew. Through mathematical deductions 
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a point is determined upon in the hull of the vessel beyond 
which it is dangerous to load the ship. Under three new regu- 
lations it is thought that more safety applies than under the old 
1906 rules. 

The load line law regulating the depth to which a vessel 
may be loaded with safety was passed by the last Congress. Mr. 
Lytle found that this law was being enforced through the offices 
of the collectors of customs as completely as circumstances at 
this time permit. 

The 1,500 vessels to which the load line applies will have 
to be surveyed before the load line can be marked, Mr. Lytle 
said. This will take considerable time, but the marking of these 
vessels should be completed within the present calendar year. 
The work is proceeding as rapidly as possible. 

The Deputy Commission found that the shipping people 
were in full accord with the law and wishes to have the load 
lines placed as quickly as possible. 

The Bureau of Navigation has issued detailed instructions 
to collectors of customs as to the manner of determining the 
draft of vessels when leaving their ports as applied to the load 
line markings based on the salinity of the water, distance from 
the sea and the zones of the ports from which the vessel departs. 
It is expected ultimately tu have on record in the Bureau of 
Navigation of the Department of Commerce a report of the 
draft of each vessel on each departure from a port in the 
United States on a foreign voyage. From these drafts it is 
possible to determine whether the vessel was loaded deeper 
than her load line permitted. 


OCEAN AGREEMENTS 


The following arrangements filed in compliance with section 
15 of the shipping act of 1916 have been approved by the Ship- 
ping Board: 


Atlantic Transport Line, Lamport & Holt-Ellerman Line, ies 
Line, Red Star Line and White Star Line with Quaker Line: Through 
billing arrangement as shipments of canned goods and dried 
fruit from Pacific Coast to Liverpool, London, Manchester, Southamp- 
ton and Antwerp. Through rates are to be no lower than direct line 
conference rates and are to be apportionad equally between the par- 
ticipating carriers, each of which is to assume one-half the cost of 
transhipment at New York. 

Williams Steamship Corporation with Java Pacific Line: Arrange- 
ment for handling through shipments from Atlantic Coast ports to 

rts in the Orient, with transhipment at Los Angeles Harbor or 

n Francisco. Through rates are to be the same as direct line 
rates and on shipments to main ports served by Java Pacific Line 
are to be apportioned equally subject to minimum of $4.50 per ton 
weight or measurement to each line. On shipments to ports other 
than base ports the trans-Pacific carrier is to receive the excess of 
the through rates over the rates to base ports. 

American-Hdwaiian ao, 4 Company with Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha and Pacific Steamship Company: Agreement for through 
movement of shipments of silk from Oriental loading ports of Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha to Atlantic Coast ports of the United States, with 
transhipment at Seattle and San Francisco. Through rates are to be 

on direct line rates and are to be a 50 per cent to 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha; the remainder to be apportioned between 
fic Steamship Company and American-Hawaiian. Cost of tran- 
shipment at Seattle is to be absorbed on basis of 50 per cent by Nip- 
ye Yusen Kaisha, 16% per cent by Pacific Steamship Company and 
% by American-Hawaiian, while at San Francisco Pacific Steamshi 
Company is to absorb one-third of the total cost of transhipment an 
American-Hawaiian the balance when shipments aggregate less than 
100 tons. When shipments equal or exceed 100 tons delivery is to 
be made to the American-Hawaiian pier and that company then 
assumes outward state tolls. 

Dimon Steamship Corporation with Cunard-Anchor Lines: Pro- 
vides for through shipments of canned goods, dried fruit and raisins 
from Pacific Coast ports to Gibraltar, Alexandria, Jaffa, Haifa and 
Beirut. Through rates are to be based on direct line rates and 
apportioned equally between the two lines, each of which is to assume 
one-half of the cost of transhipment at New York. 

Bull Insular Line, Inc., with Osaka Shosen Kaisha: Through bill- 
ing arrangement covering shipynents of beans, in bags, from Japah 
to Puerto Rico, via New York. Through rate is to be based on 
through rate on similar shipments routed via San Francisco and is 
to be apportioned 60 per cent to Osaka and 40 per cent to Bull Insular, 
the cost of transhipment to be assumed by the lines in the same 
ratio as the rate is apportioned. The arrangement is subject to a 
minimum proportion to Bull Insular of 21.6 cents per 100 pounds, that 
line also to receive 2% cents per 100 pounds additional to cover land- 
ing charges on shipments to San Juan and a surcharge of 10 per cent 
of its proportion of the through rate on shipments to Arecibo. 

Quaker Line with Bull Insular Line, Inc.: Arrangement for 
through shipments of canned goods, dried fruit, beans and peas from 
Pacific Coast to Puerto Rico and Virgin Islands. Through rates and 
minimum bill of lading charge on shipments to Puerto Rican rts 
are to be as set forth in the agreement. Through rates to rgin 
Islands are to be $3.50 per gross ton over the Puerto Rican rates. 
—— Line is to receive 60 ' cent of the through rates to Puerto 

ico on all shipments and Bull Insular Line the remainder—tranship- 
ment expenses at New York to be borne by the lines in the same 
Proportion as the through rates are divided. On minimum bill of 
ng shipments Quaker Line is to receive $3.50 and absorb cost of 
transfer. On shipments originating beyond Quaker Line loading 
rts that carrier is to receive expense of transporting shipments 
rom point of origin to shipside. 


PORT OF MONTREAL IN 1930 
“A total of 815 vessels from overseas, with an aggregate 
net tonnage of 3,727,849, entered the port of Montreal during 
the season of 1930, according to the annual report of the port 
warden,” says Trade Commissioner E. G. Sabine, Montreal, in 
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a report made public by the Department of Commerce, “These 
figures represent a decrease of 70 ships and 184,346 tons trom 
the previous year. Clearances for lower St. Lawrence Dorts 
totaled 360 of 685,731 tons—a decrease of 5 ships and 13,333 tons 
from the 1929 figures. Thus, the grand total was 1,175 ships of 
4,413,580 net tons, a decrease of 75 ships and 197,679 tong unde; 
the preceding season. 

“The number of regular liners clearing with genera] cargo 
totaled 475, or 44 less than in the previous season. Tramp 
steamers clearing with full grain cargoes totaled 141, while 
15 sailed with part cargoes, bringing the total to 156, or 9 
less than in 1929. é 

“Vessels clearing in ballast totaled 174, including 95 tank 
steamers, which is a decrease of 10 from the previous year 
Vessels numbering 139 entered with full cargoes and four with 
part cargoes of anthracite coal from overseas—an increase of 
47 over 1929. Of these, 85 were shipments of Welsh coal, 9 
were Scotch, 26 were Russian, 2 were German, and 4 were 
American. 

“Of the total number of vessels which entered from over. 
seas, 576 were of British register, of which 120 were Canadian, 

“According to manifests received at the port warden’s office 
69,083,800 bushels of grain were shipped from Montreal during 
the 1930 season (80,435,979 bushels in the 1929 season), of which 
66,427,053 bushels were wheat (61,602,800 bushels in 1929), The 
largest decreases in 1930 as compared with 1929 were 11,753,637 
bushels of barley and 3,714,250 bushels of oats.” 


SHIPPING MERGER INQUIRY 


The U. S. Senate, by a resolution adopted February 4 o 
motion of Senator Fletcher, of Florida, has asked the Shipping 
Board for information relating to the merger of the Roosevelt 
Steamship Company and the International Mercantile Marine 
Corporation. The resolution set forth that the Roosevelt con. 
pany was a Shipping Board operator for three services and that 
a subsidiary of it held an ocean mail contract for service from 
Baltimore to Hamburg and Bremen, and that the International 
Mercantile Marine Corporation owned and operated several lines 
of foreign-flag vessels in active competition with American-flag 
lines in the north Atlantic and elsewhere. The questions put 
to the board in the resolution follow: 

1) What information the board has with respect to the merger 
of the Roosevelt Steamship Co. and the International Mercantile 
Marine Corporation. 

(2) If the board has been consulted concerning this merger and 
what action or attitude the board took with respect thereto. 

3) If the board permits any of its managing agents directly or 
indirectly to operate foreign-flag lines or vessels in competition 
with lines established and operated or sold by the board. 

at action the board contemplates taking as a result of 
this merger. 

(5) Whether any loan has been made by the Shipping Board for 
the construction of any ship now operated by any foreign com- 
pany, or whether any ship for the construction of which loans 
have been made has been sold to and is now operated by any 
foreign company. 

The last question was inserted in the resolution on motion 
of Senator King, of Utah. 


SHIPPING BOARD APPROPRIATION 


The Senate has agreed to an amendment to the Shipping 
Board part of the independent offices appropriation bill provid- 
ing that no part of the funds of the board or of the Merchait 
Fleet Corporation shall be available for the maintenance of 4 
sea service bureau. Abolition of the sea service bureau mail 
tained by the Shipping Board has been sought by Andrew Furt- 
seth, of the seamen’s union. The bureau places men on Amer! 
can ships and is defended by the board as “the chief organiz 
tion engaged in Americanizing the merchant marine.” Senator 
McKellar, of Tennessee, offered the amendment. . 

Senator Jones, of Washington, offered an amendment, which 
was agreed to, increasing from $150,000,000 to $185,000,000 the 
amount of loans the Shipping Board may grant from the ship 
construction loan fund. He explained that the authorization Wé 
necessary to enable the board to use the $35,000,000 for loans 
provided for in the independent offices appropriation bill. 

Another amendment offered by Senator Jones and 4 
to provided that the Fleet Corporation, in expending mone 
appropriated by the act, “shall, when in its discretion the in- 
terest of the government will permit, purchase for use, wi 
the limits of the United States, only articles of the growth, pre 
duction or manufacture of the United States, notwithstanding 
any existing laws to the contrary.” 





SHIP LAUNCHINGS IN 1930 
Merchant vessels launched throughout the world i 1930 
represented a larger volume of tonnage than for any sine 
1921, when the shipbuilding boom, begun in the war _ 
reached its highest point, according to the transportation d 
sion, Department of Commerce. Launchings in 1930 
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2,989,000 gross tons, as compared with 2,793,000 gross in 1929, 
; gain of 96,000 gross tons. In 1930, for the first time in the 
tory of world shipbuilding, the tonnage of the motor ships 
jgunched was in excess of that for all other types of vessels 
ed. 

ax feature of the 1930 returns is the increase in the 
put of the shipyards of the United States. Their launchings 
were almost double their total for 1929. As a result, this coun- 
try, which ranked fifth in volume of output in 1929, now is sec- 
ond only to Great Britain and Ireland. As against the American 
gain of 120,000 gross tons for last year, a decline of 44,000 
oss tons was reported for Great Britain and Ireland, while 
for all other countries combined there was a gain of about 
9 tons. 
er comparison of the launchings of these groups during the 
past two years is shown by the following figures, in gross tons, 
1930 figures standing first, followed by 1929 figures (in paren- 
theses): United States, 246,687 (126,063); Great Britain and 
ireland, 1,478,563 (1,522,623); other countries, 1,164,222 (1,144,- 
524); world total, 2,889,472 (2,793,210). 

The figures for the United States include 208,361 gross tons 
of launchings on the Atlantic coast and 32,675 tons on the Great 


Lakes. 


out 


FAST STEAMSHIP TIME 
The steamer “Dorothy Luckenbach” sailed from New York 
December 31, scheduled to arrive at Los Angeles Harbor 8 a. m. 
Saturday, January 17, actually arrived at Los Angeles piers 
8am, January 15, thereby establishing a new record of fourteen 
days and thirteen hours, dock to dock, bettering her former 
record by one hour and fifty-six minutes. 


PANAMA CANAL TOLLS 

Governor Burgess, of the Panama Canal, has advised Secre- 
tary of War Hurley that in January, 1931, 476 commercial ves- 
sels passed through the canal and that commercial tolls of 
$2,108,140.42 were collected. For the first six months ended with 
January there were 2,890 commercial transits, as compared with 
3206 for the corresponding period of 1929-30, while tolls aggre- 
gated $12,825,397.71, as compared with $13,929,263.03 for the 
1929-30 period. In January a year ago the number of transits 
was 531 and the tolls, $2,360,211.24. 


COMMERCE IN U. S. SHIPS 
American-flag ships, in the eleven months ended with No- 
vember, 1930, carried, by value, 34 per cent of the general im- 
ports and 35.6 per cent of the domestic exports of the United 
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States in the water-borne foreign commerce, as compared with 
31.8 per cent for imports and 34.5 per cent for exports in the 
corresponding period of 1929, according to the monthly sum- 
mary of foreign commerce issued by the Department of Com- 
merce. For November the percentages was 36.9 for imports and 
33.5 for exports, as compared with 30.6 for imports and 34.2 for 
exports in November, 1929. 


FOREIGN TRADE CONVENTION 


A foreign trade convention, under the auspices of the Illinois 
Manufacturers’ Association in conjunction with the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce, will 
be held at the Hotel La Salle, Chicago, February 27. It will 
begin at 10 a. m. and will include luncheon and dinner. Ad- 
dresses will be made by Dr. Julius Klein, assistant secretary 
of commerce, Washington, D. C., and other authorities on ex- 
port and domestic commerce. Some of the subjects are: 
Through bills of lading, government aids to exporters, how to 
develop export management, etc. 

Dr. Klein’s subject will be “The Foreign and Domestic 
Trade Outlook.” He will speak at the dinner in the evening. 
Other speakers include George R. Meyercord, president, Meyer- 
cord Company, and of the American Manufacturers’ Foreign 
Credit Underwriters; E. M. Fisher, export manager, Fairbanks, 
Morse and Company, and president of the Export Managers’ 
Club of Chicago; and Lynn W. Meekins, Ottawa, Canada, Amer- 
ican commercial attache in Canada. 


SUEZ CANAL TRAFFIC IN 1930 


In the first three quarters of 1930 ships of 23,834,000 net 
tons, Suez Canal measurement, passed through the Suez Canal, 
a decrease of 1,027,000 net tons or 4.1 per cent as compared with 
the same period in 1929, and an increase of 230,000 net tons over 
the 1928 period, according to a report from Consul Leo J. Calla- 
nan, Port Said, Egypt, made public by the Department of Com- 
merce, which adds: 


The tolls collected during the first three quarters of 1930 amounted 
to 788,890,000 French francs (one French franc equals $0.0392) against 
827,420,000 French francs collected during the comparative riod. 
The decrease in fees collected amounts to 38,530,000 French francs. 

British ships, as usual, maintained the first place but its percent- 
age in net tonnage dropped from 56.85 to 55.73 per cent. German 
vessels passed to second rank and their percentage reached 10.64 
instead of 10.50 per cent reached during the same oy of last year. 
Netherland vessels reached a percentage of 10.64 per cent against 
10.57 per cent a the comparative period. 

The total cargo tonnage passing through the Suez Canal during 
the first nine months of 1930 showed a decrease of 4,032,000 tons 
when a with the same period in 1929 or a decrease of 15.6 
per cent. 





Inland Waterway Transportation 





RAILROADS AND WATERWAYS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Speaking in the House in support of bills (S. 5082 and H. R. 
14564) providing for a bond issue of half a billion dollars to 
insure the early completion of improvement of inland water- 
ways, Representative Mansfield, of Texas, said the railroad 
executives were now more thoroughly organized than ever before 
in their fight against inland water transportation. This renewed 
fight of the railroads, continued he, coming at this time when 
public interest in river improvement was more manifest than it 
had been in half a century, was unfortunate for the country at 
large, “particularly unfortunate for those who reside in the 
interior and who are at the mercy of the railroads.” 


‘ “While we are talking about relief legislation and 
oien, said Senator Shipstead, of Minnesota, in the Senate 
Pogo 8, “I want to call the attention of the Senate to the 
ole system through which the government of the United States 
for more than 10 years conducted a violent assault upon 
® money income of the people of more than 22 states, in the 
tele and application of the transportation act, resulting in 
in t rates so high that it forms a substantial reason for the 
> a in income to agriculture, particularly of the states 
. © Mississippi Valley. Through the raising of freight rates, 
government has provided doles for the benefit of railroad 
‘ecurity holders. 
that — source of relief from this attack upon the income of 
cnet on of the country apparent at this time is through the 
me On of the urgently needed inland waterway system.” 
n — Shipstead presented a letter under date of April 
’ » Written by James E. Smith, formerly president of the 


Mississippi Valley Association, to Herman Mueller, of St. Paul, 
Minn., stating that the association “is strongly advocating a 
federal bond issue plan for the earliest completion of all the 
adopted river and harbor projects of the United States.” The 
senator referred to action of the association at St. Louis last 
November and said it had not receded from its declared policy. 
He then directed attention to his bill providing for a bond issue 
of half a billion dollars for completion of authorized waterway 
projects, and asked consideration “of it with other measures 
which may be called up for relief in any proposed relief pro- 
gram.” 


BARGE-RAIL SUGAR ADJUSTMENT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Airing of the troubles between the government’s barge line 
and the railroads on account of the former’s storage-in-transit 
arrangement in respect of sugar at interior ports, such as Mem- 
phis, Tenn., and Holt and Birmingport, Ala., was begun before 
Examiner Berry on February 2, in I. and S. No. 3534, cancella- 
tion of rates via barge-rail routes from New Orleans, Gramercy, 
Reserve and Three Oaks, La., also Mobile, Ala., to the south- 
east; No. 23013, Federal Barge Lines Warrior Terminal Co. vs. 
A. & R. et al., and No. 23836, Savannah Sugar Refining Corpora- 
tion vs. Inland Waterways Corporation, operating the Federal 
Barge Lines et al. The issues arising from the suspension pro- 
ceeding were as to whether the rail-barge rates on sugar held 
in storage should be differentially under the all-rail rates and 
if so, how much under. The issue raised by the Savannah Sugar 
Refining Corporation’s complaint is as to whether the joint rate 
arrangement between the railroads and the barge line is or is 
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not unduly prejudicial to the Savannah shipper of sugar. In 
the other case the issue is as to divisions between the barge line 
and the railroads. 

As a historical background Joseph G. Kerr, assistant to the 
vice-president in charge of traffic of the Louisville & Nashville, 
traced the growth of the controversy from the establishment, 
by the barge line, of a transit arrangement on sugar at Memphis, 
Tenn., in 1921, without, so far as the L. & N. was concerned, its 
knowledge or consent. The general idea conveyed by the recital 
was that at no time had the L. & N. and its associates consented 
to storage-in-transit arrangements and that in not objecting to 
transit at Memphis and other points, the L. & N. had been 
persuaded to inaction because it believed the transit arrange- 
ments were being made with a view to enabling the shippers by 
barge line to compete with other shippers into points north of 
the Ohio. It and its neighbors, according to Mr. Kerr, object 
to transit storage at the Alabama points, for a year at what 
they call nominal charges because, by reason of the privilege 
attaching to such sugar the railroads are made to carry it out 
of the storage points at the balance of the differential rate, 
thereby giving to the holders of sugar at the storage points a 
better service than they give to direct all-rail shippers. It is 
on account of the privilege of shipping from the storage points 
into the southeast that Savannah shippers filed complaints 
against the railroads and the barge line. 

In the course of his historical statement Mr. Kerr accused 
the barge line of repudiating an agreement which he said it 
had offered and which he asserted the railroads had accepted, 
after Vice-President Smith, of the L. & N., had gone to the 
trouble to obtain telegraphically, the consent of other south- 
eastern carriers. The agreement, as outlined by him, was to 
save the cost of publishing new tariffs when the railroads re- 
voked the powers of attorney and concurrences they had given 
the barge line. The revocation was on account of the barge 
line’s publication of tariffs which, the railroads asserted, were 
beyond the powers granted and in defiance of the wishes of the 
empowering railroads. 

Mr. Kerr’s recital also covered many attempts to settle the 
controversy as justification, as he said, for the long delay in 
bringing precise issues to the Commission. The railrads, he 
said, wanted the tariffs filed by the barge line in their names and 
in its own to show the non-applicability of differential rates on 
sugar stored in transit, the privilege lasting for a year, at in- 
terior ports, when the stored sugar might be offered for out- 
bound movement. Mr. Kerr said that much correspondence and 
many conferences took place between barge line representatives 
and representatives of the railroads, “particularly a conference 
with General Ashburn in Montreal, on July 25, 1929.” 

The railroads, in an effort to show that there should be no 
differential, through Mr. Kerr submitted figures to show that the 
barge line service was being rendered at as great cost, on the 
Warrior division, as the cost of railroads serving the Louisiana 
points of origin, the inference being that the arrangement 
amounted to a subsidy. He figured the average ton-mile ex- 
pense for the Warrior division in 1928, at 8.176 mills, and in 
1929, at 9.135 mills. The ton-mile revenue of the divisions of 
the railroads serving the Louisiana points of origin, comparable 
with the Warrior division, in 1928, he said, was 8.61 mills for 
the L. & N.; 9.41 mills for the New Orleans & North Eastern; 
and 9.69 mills for the A. G. S. He pointed out that the expenses 
of the Warrior division, of course, did not include any item for 
the maintenance of its highway. He said that the average 
freight expense a ton-mile of the L. & N. in 1928 was 6.48 mills; 
N. O. & N. E., between New Orleans and Meridian, Miss., 5.48 
mills, and the A. G. S., between Meridian and Chattanooga, 
Tenn., 6.51 mills. He suggested that those figures were hardly 
comparable with the expense figures of the Warrior division 
because the railroad expenses included the cost of maintain- 
ing the railroad’s highway, the barge line having that expense 
borne by the government. 

After G. M. Nolen had submitted statistics on behalf of 
the Southern showing the advantage to sugar stored at Birming- 
port in the matter of time used in delivering from the storage 
to Atlanta, Ga., and other points in comparison with all-rail 
sugar from New Orleans, W. W. Tommins, traffic manager of 
the Savannah complainant, submitted figures to show the ad- 
vantage the New Orleans refiner was given by the barge-rail 
rates to a large part of the southeast in comparison with the 
all-rail rates from Savannah, The Savannah lines, he said, 
would be justified in reducing the all-rail rates in an effort to 
hold sugar traffic to their lines in competition with the sugar 
from Louisiana having the benefit of the rail-barge rates. The 
rail rates, he pointed out, were prescribed by the Commission 
in the southeastern sugar cases under conditions, he contended, 
did not now obtain, resulting from the storage in transit on 
the rail-barge rates. He said that when the Savannah sugar 
refiner stored his product at interior points, he paid going com- 
mercial storage rates in addition to local rail rates to and from 
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the storage points, while the Louisiana shipper paid only th 
nominal charges of the barge line. In answer to questions by 
C. R. Hillyer, Mr. Tommins said the volume of rail-barge Sugar 
had increased greatly, nineteen fold, Mr. Hillyer saiq One 

the exhibits showed, in a few years. ; of 

Admission that the Savannah & Atlanta discriminate 
against shippers of sugar in the southeast on all-rail rates and 
preferred shippers using the barge-rail rates was made by P. 
Shepherd, traffic manager of that railroad. Mr. Shepherd too, 
the witness stand as an intervener in behalf of the complaining 
Savannah sugar refiner. But, after admitting the discrimination 
Mr. Shepherd said that that road could not remove it because 
ve — were made in accordance with Commission-prescribeg 
evels. 

Defense of the rates and practices of the barge lines wa; 
made by W. M. Hough, their traffic manager. Mr. Hough Dre. 
sented a large amount of statistical material, Particularly jp 
respect of the labor costs incurred by the barge lines in the 
handling of all traffic and in handling sugar traffic; time sugar 
was in transit; the handicaps under which traffic was handled 
by the barge lines; the participation of the southeastern rail. 
roads in transit arrangements throughout the affected and 
nearby territory, and the saving to shippers in using barge line 
services. 

Mr. Hough was frequently interrupted by attorneys for the 
railroads and the complaining interest, in the course of his direct 
testimony, with requests for explanation of parts of his testi- 
mony. The explanations provoked argumentative declarations 
on the part of the attorneys and retorts by Nuel D. Belnap, 
attorney for the barge line, which Examiner Berry had to ter. 
minate by suggesting that the points be cleared up on rebuttal 
or on argument if, as suggested, at times the witness was jp 
error in the quotation of tariffs filed by the railroads. 

Much of the testimony went to the point that the railroads 
involved were parties to tariffs providing for free storage of 
sugar in their facilities, that there were many transit arrange. 
ments to which the same railroads were parties at points out- 
side of southeastern territory and that in all instances the rail. 
road giving transit was the sole judge of its giving or withholi- 
ing of transit. Mr. Hough said there were transit arrangements 
on one or another commodity at 387 points. 

A point made by Mr. Hough was that the labor cost of han- 
dling sugar by the barge line was relatively low. He said the 
labor cost at Birmingport was 62.4 cents a ton on all freight and 
on sugar 15.8 cents. At Memphis, he said, the cost on all freight 
was 62.4 cents and on sugar 15.1. 

Storage in transit, on sugar, the witness said, was no ex 
ception to the general rule of transit throughout the country. 
When Mr. Hough spoke of storage at the Great Lakes ports, Mr. 
Hillyer interrupted to observe that the Great Lakes were frozen 
over in winter and that there was no such condition in the 
territory here involved. 

The witness mentioned six things as constituting the handi- 
caps of the barge lines in handling traffic requiring the rates to 
be lower than those of all-rail lines They were: Slowness of 
movement; fewer forwardings; movement in car lots by the 
railroads, while the barge lines had to wait for barge lots; 
opportunities for damage; many handlings of the traffic and 
interest on the value of the freight while it was in transit. 

The barge line traffic man pointed out that while there was 
a difference of 7 cents in the all-rail and barge-rail rates 0 
sugar from New Orleans to Chattanooga, Tenn., no one could 
say that the inducement to the shipper was more than 5.7 cents. 
He said that no more than that amount of advantage could be 
claimed, because the reduction from 7 cents, the difference 0 
freight rates, due to the interest accruing on the sugar while 
in transit, would reduce the 7-cent advantage to 5.7 cents. _ 

In addition to showing that the southeastern and other rail 
roads gave transit privileges at hundreds of points, Mr. Hough 
said that the railroads had many terminal or station facilities 
which did not show themselves to be self-supporting but wert 
necessary to attract profitable line-haul business. He did 00 
pretend that the barge line facilities, parts of which were used 
in the storage of sugar, differed in any way from the facilities 
of railroads. He said that the sugar stored at the barge line 
ports was stored in parts of the barge line facilities needed at 
those places in the interchange of freight. 

As part of his testimony he submitted advertisements pub 
lished in The Traffic World concerning the Lackawanna ware 
house terminal at Hoboken, N. J., the Pennsylvania’s P 
terminal in New York and that carrier’s terminal in Philad 
phia. Objections were raised to several parts of Mr. Hough's 
testimony, including the exhibit showing the advertisements 
The Traffic World. Some caused a deletion of part of the i 
ten text from which he read, but the objection to the exhid 
showing the advertisements was not pressed. ; sail 

In answer to questions by Examiner Berry, the witness a 
that the barge line was trying to make a profit on its operatial 
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e as other carriers. He also said, in answer to ques- 
tions by Mr. Hillyer, that if the Commission found that the barge 
line was disobeying the law, it would obey the Commission. 
vir, Hillyer’s interest was in the allegation of undue prejudice 
against the Savannah shipper of sugar growing out, as he al- 
jeged, of the joint rail-barge differential rates on which storage 
of sugar Was allowed. Mr. Hillyer said that the southeastern 
carriers admitted the undue prejudice and that the barge line 
yas the only one of the 130 defendants in the formal complaint 
from Savannah that was defending the adjustment. 

A view that the barge-rail rates were of advantage to users 
of sugar but not to a shipper of sugar from New Orleans was 
presented by Paul M. Ripley, traffic manager of the American 
Sugar Refining Co. He said that that company used the barge- 
rail service because buyers of sugar desired shipments moved 
that way and not because of any advantage to it. Manufac- 
turers using sugar in their products, he said, found it desirable 
to use the barge-rail route on account of storage, at times. The 
shipper, however, he said, was placed at a disadvantage be- 
cause he had to make up a barge load before he could fill an 
order for less than a barge load. The many handlings, he said, 
were also a big factor of disadvantage. Another unfavorable fact, 
he said, was that some one had started selling sugar in the 
southwest on the barge-rail basis, although the all-rail basis 
was the one that would be just to the refiner. The eight cents 
difference in rates, in his view, was not any such advantage as 
implied. 

"hasieting to Mr. Ripley the trouble of the Savannah com- 
plainant was not caused by the barge-rail adjustment but by 
the large increase in imports from Cuba. 

Peppery exchanges took place between Mr. Ripley and Mr. 
Hillyer when the latter said he assumed that Mr. Ripley was 
present to defend the situation. Mr. Ripley said he was not 
but to watch Mr. Hillyer. Anything pertaining to rates on 
sugar, said Mr. Ripley, was of interest to his company. 

M. M. Emmert, traffic manager of the Coca Cola company, 
also covered the sugar situation in the southeastern states, and 
he was followed on the witness stand by Edgar J. Moulton, 
speaking for the New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau. He submitted 
figures to show the movement of sugar over various routes, one 
set of figures showing that the movement over the barge-rail 
route was less, as to a number of points, than the movement 
over other differential routes. His figures also showed a 
smaller movement, relatively, of sugar over the barge-rail routes 
in 1928, 1929 and 1930 than in 1926 and that the movement of 
sugar into the southeast over the rail-barge routes was now 
but slightly greater than by other differential routes. In an- 
sWwer to questions he said that he deemed the service by barge 
line, with storage in transit, of great benefit to the Louisiana 
interests. 

J. 8. Powell, comptroller of the Inland Waterways Corpora- 
tion for twelve years, presented tonnage, revenue and cost fig- 
ures, the tonnage and revenue figures, on sugar, covering all 
periods from the three months in 1918 in which the barge line 
operated to and including 1930. In the whole period his figures 
showed that the barge line handled 2,793,073 tons of sugar of 
which 310,064 was transit sugar. 
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ST. LAWRENCE. WATERWAY 


President Hoover and the Canadian Premier, Richard B. 
Bennett, have discussed informally problems in which the United 
States and Canada are mutually interested, according to an an- 
nouncement made by President Hoover in connection with 


Premier Bennet’s visit to Washington. The President said no 
formal matters were under discussion but it was understood that 
there was discussion of the St. Lawrence waterway project. 


BARGE RAIL ROUTES AND RATES 


The Mississippi Valley Barge Line Company, in Ex Parte 
99, has asked the Commission to deny the petition for reconsid- 
eration and modification filed by the Santa Fe, the Katy, the 
Burlington, the Kansas City Southern and Missouri Pacific 
systems and affiliated lines, in which the rail carriers alleged 
that division 4 of the Commission acted arbitrarily in finding 
that the barge line operation through the port of Vicksburg 
was necessary and desirable in the public interest and that the 
division was inconsistent and acted incorrectly in increasing 
or broadening the circuity limitations operating as against the 
through routes and joint rates established in connection with 
applicant’s line. The barge line said in its reply that it was 
preparing a petition in which it would ask the Commission to 
abandon percentage formulae in respect of circuity because 
the limitations thus far imposed had absolutely precluded appli- 
cant’s line from successful and profitable operation. 


BARGE TRAFFIC SURVEY IN GEORGIA 


A traffic survey of the Altamaha River system in Georgia, 
including the tributary Oconee and Ocmulgee Rivers, to deter- 
mine the importance and feasibility of making the rivers nav- 
igable for barge traffic from the mouth of the Altamaha, near 
Brunswick, to Macon on the Ocmulgee and Milledgeville on 
the Oconee, is being made by the War Department. The trans- 
portation division of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce of the Department of Commerce is cooperating with the 
War Department in the making of the survey, according to “Do- 
mestic Commerce,” issued by the bureau. 


IMPROVEMENT OF WATERWAYS 


An allotment of $100,000 for improvement of the Quinnipiac 
River, New Haven Harbor, Conn., has been approved by the 
Secretary of War. For operating and care of locks and dams on 
the Mississippi River between the Illinois and Wisconsin 
Rivers an allotment of $30,000 has been approved. For a survey 
of the Apalachicola River and its tributaries, Alabama and 
Georgia, an allotment of $14,000 has been approved. 

Secretary of War Hurley had forwarded to Chairman Demp- 
sey, of the House committee on rivers and harbors, a report of 
the Chief of Engineers in which recommendation is made for 
improvement of Milton Harbor, New York, at an estimated cost 
of $100,000, with $5,000 annually for maintenance, subject to 
contribution by local interest of $50,000 toward the cost of this 
work. 


The Open Forum 


A Department for the Discussion by Readers of THE TRAFFIC WORLD of Transportation 
Questions of Interest to Traffic Men 


(No anonymous letters or communications bearing fictitious signatures will be published.) 


Pent QerQergeeGerQergs 
MOTOR VEHICLE REGULATION 


Editor The Traffic World: 


™ = writer has read with much interest the article on page 
mind a, 17 issue of The Traffic World, which brings to 
daa e discussions from time to time respecting the regulation 
a Mon carrier motor vehicles, both in intrastate and inter- 
pe Commerce, and the suggestions by opponents that, when 
ter states his views in support of such regulation, he is 
Saret a a man or is disseminating railroad propaganda. 
propecia r. Keeshin cannot be accused of disseminating such 
ng nda, where, according to the article referred to, he 
Ilinois ss other things: ‘We have already applied to the 
sity and missioner for a certificate of convenience and neces- 
Mr a both state and federal regulation.” 

the aan eeshin also answered what, in the writer’s opinion, is 

St important consideration in so far as the shipping pub- 











lic is concerned. That is rate stabilization which, as he states, 
is impossible without regulation. If such rates are not regu- 
lated, a shipper has no way of knowing what his competitors are 
paying and, regardless of how low the rate he receives is, there 
is always the fear that his competitor may be receiving a 
lower rate. 

In addition, if the Keeshin Motor Express Company can do 
a business approximating one-half million dollars per annum 
at rates equal to or exceeding the rail rates, there should not 
be any fear that such form of transportation could be or would 
be legislated out of business if at rates equal to or exceeding the 
rail rates, the motor carriers can doa profitable business. Surely, 
there must be some reason why such traffic is not driven back 
to the railroad. 

Mr. Keeshin is to be commended for coming out in favor 
of such regulation, and if more reliable motor truck operators 
who are in favor of such regulation would do likewise, it would 
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tend to allay the fears of those who are afraid that regulation 
of the common-carrier motor vehicles would drive such carriers 
out of business. 

J. Egan, 


New York, Feb. 4, 1931 John H. Graham & Co., Inc. 


EQUALIZATION OF REGULATION 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Arrearages of indispensable reading, due to absence, found 
me discovering for the first time today the invitation, extended 
in The Traffic World of January 24, to discuss in its columns 
the proposal of relief to the railroads through removal of regu- 
lations upon them partly in lieu of regulating trucks and busses. 
This tender adds another to the countless hospitalities of this 
publication to me during many years. 

The editorial, to which I gladly respond, was based upon a 
passage in my talk of January 17 in Chicago, “The Rail and 
the Road.” A prominent daily paper, arguing the general cause 
of commercial highway transport, had tossed off in a sentence 
the reflection that, so far as the railways’ troubles were con- 
cerned, the equality of opportunity sought by them could be 
given by taking their restrictions off instead of regulating high- 
way carriers. Having seen this suggestion once or twice before 
in a similarly off-hand form, manifesting no appreciation of 
how complicated such a proposition would be, I personified one 
imaginary typical advocate of the truck and bus cause and 
jocosely noted his freedom from responsibility for the success 
of his impromptu substitute prescription. The serious purpose 
was to avoid the pitfall of distraction from a course adopted by 
our association to debate of a vaguely stated remedy. Doctors, 
however greatly interested in the patient, differ upon this widely 
and deeply. It would involve nobody knows how many years’ 
struggle in Congress. The benefit, however bright in prospect, 
would be wholly uncertain of attainment. The inch before the 
saw is state legislation. This is the “on” year in state legis- 
lative sessions. It may be that a persuasive argument can be 
made for a two years’ abandonment of effort for equality in the 
states while Congress (and, where pertinent, states also) are 
besought to remove unwise regulations now restraining rail- 
roads, but I have not seen such a brief. 


Differing radically from the extemporaneous partisan who 
springs a happy thought for the salvation of somebody else 
with whom he is at cross purposes, The Traffic World speaks 
from the established background of knowledge, experience, and 
complete freedom from prejudice for or against any form of 
transport. The constituency which, on January 24, this journal 
had so ably served for 1,242 weeks, are the users of freight 
transportation. When its editor discusses governmental rela- 
tions with any form of transport or the relations of one form 
to another, everybody who has been very long his regular reader 
accepts without question that the impulse is solicitude for the 
situation as a whole and that the proposal is brought forward 
after intelligent and sophisticated consideration of the com- 
plications. It may be assumed that, after the controversy over 
truck and bus regulation has been settled and forgotten, if there 
are forms of regulation affecting railroads which The Traffic 
World now believes superfluous or injurious, it will still be ad- 
vocating their removal on general principles. 

The Traffic World asks me: “Why would not the proper 
balance be restored—to the extent that it has been destroyed 
by the present policy of regulation—by taking regulation off the 
railroads as well as by putting it on the motor vehicles?” My 
answer is that, if there is any type of regulation which is now 
mistakenly applied to railroads, efforts for its removal are in 
order by anyone who regards it in each given instance under 
the circumstances as timely. If it ought to come off it ought to 
come off, whether highway competition aggravates the present ill 
effects or not. On the other hand, if any type of regulation not 
now imposed upon trucks and busses ought not to be imposed, it 
ought to be imposed merely because such regulation, otherwise 
undesirable, is believed to promise an advantage to the railroads. 
Even if a bargain were defensible—the railroads withdrawing 
their plea for highway regulation in return for removal of rail 
regulation—there is the almost if not quite unsurmountable ob- 
stacle to concurrence between the federal and state jurisdiction. 
For the most part, highway transport is under the states and 
railways under the federal government. No state legislature 
can carry out a deal to loosen the federal chains. If, either in 
Congress, or in the states, or in both, undesirable burdens can 
be lifted from the railways and this contributes something to the 
equalization which the Railway Business Association and The 
Traffic World unite in favoring, and if, as to each specific pro- 
vision, there is a general agreement that, all things considered, 
its immediate correction will not involve risk of misfortunes 
more expensive than that which is sought to be cured, such 
relief would look good to me. 

The editorial to which I am replying speaks of another 
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journal which “also opposes the plan of equalization by 
burdens from the railroads instead of putting them on the Moto 
vehicles.” In the context the use of the word “algo” will be 
interpreted to mean that the Railway Business Association ig 
so opposed. We have nowhere said so and, in fact, are lot 
We neither favor nor oppose any provision of law aff ; 
this matter. Our members have had to lay off great numbers 
of employes, resulting in distress which ramifies throughout eae) 
community where their works are located and thence throug) 
the communities and states. The slump in railway buying 
which underlies this condition can be favorably affected if some. 
thing is done to strengthen investors’ confidence in railway 
credit. It has become manifest that any demonstration of Do- 
litical acquiscence in steps toward solution of the railways’ 
financial problem will do much to restore railway credit withoy 
waiting for the actual improvement in earnings. State legis. 
lation aimed to equalize competition between rail and road jy 
a salient and immediate opportunity for such a demonstratioy 
Hence, we describe our plight to the legislators and business 
men of the states where our members operate and ask the leg. 
islatures to exert themselves for a correction of whatever they 
find requires it in the regulation of these rival carriers, Qy 
only thought in what has been said about taking regulation of 
the railroads is to warn those unfamiliar with the practical 
transportation problem against relying wholly upon that remedy 
or expecting prompt relief from it, if any. 

The Traffic World finally gives, I think, the impression that 
what the Railway Business Association has said about the 
matter is one of the indications from which to infer the attituds 
of the railway executives. I have not consulted on that phage 
with any of them or with any officer of their assocation. If 
however, my caution against too much reliance upon relieving 
the railways of regulations has given anyone the impression that 
they think they do not suffer from any superfluous and unwise 
regulations and would not welcome elimination of any present 
restrictions, let me declare that not to me and, so far as I know, 
not to anybody has any one of them retracted the perennial 
and unanimous appeal for what our esteemed contemporary, the 
editor of The Nation’s Business, indicated in the title of a 
recent radio address: “Let the Railway Managers Manage.” 

Frank W. Noxon, Secy. 
Railway Business Association. 


New York, Feb. 2, 1931. 





Of course, we did not wish to convey the impression that the 
Railway Business Association or the publication referred to was 
opposed to taking regulation off the railroads. What we meant was 
that they were opposed to this method as a practical way of accom- 
plishing equalization. We still do not think Mr. Noxon has show 
that this method would be any more difficult than that of putting 
regulation on the motor vehicles. Either plan is difficult, we 
As to the ethics of the “bargain” involved in the railroads withdraw- 
ing their plea for highway transport regulation in return for removal 
of rail regulation, we are not impressed by the point. The end sought 
is equalization, not more undesirable regulation. If Mr. Noxon's 
thesis that, “if any type of regulation not now imposed upon trucks 
and busses ought not to be imposed, it ought not to be impose 
merely because such regulation, otherwise undesirable, is believed 
to promfse an advantage to the railroads,” is to be accepted, how 
is equalization to be accomplished by the method he favors—that of 
putting regulation on the motor vehicles rather than taking it of 
the railroads? If we put on the motor vehicles only the 
that the situation, aside from the competitive feature, demands, set 
leave on the railroads all the regulation they now have, we 
still have a great disparity.—Editor The Traffic World. 


MISSOURI PACIFIC IMPROVEMENTS 


A three-and-a-half-mile sector of new railroad on the cutof 
of the Missouri Pacific Lines between Jedburg and Eureka, if 
St. Louis county, was opened to traffic when a special train 
and business car carrying E. A. Hadley, chief engineer, and other 
executives oi that railroad traveled through the sector for the 
first time January 15. The new tracks, built on a new | 
and alignment, eliminates numerous curves and places the 
way above the reach of floods and shortens the distance between 
the two stations two miles. The old route turned northw 
at Jedburg and followed the huge arc north of the Merame 
River through Glencoe, and then turned southward into 
The new short cut crosses the Meramec River at Jedburg 
continues directly westward, crossing the river on 4 
bridge about two miles east of Eureka. The bridge at Jedburé 
is a 1,417-foot structure costing $650,000. The second bridge 
766 feet long, costs $400,000 and a third across a tributary 
stream, 706 feet in length, was constructed at an estimated cost 
of $86,000, 

This cut-off is a part of a 10.4-mile double-tracking project 
of that railroad between Lake Hill and Eureka, in St. J 
county, completed at a cost of $4,500,000 and opened for trave 
February 1, giving that railroad a double track from St. te 
to Jefferson City, with the exception of a two-and-a-half * 
setcion between Kirkwood and Lake Hill, and completing 
last unit in a $20,000,000 construction program inaugura St 
President Baldwin in 1925 for a double-main-line track from ™ 
Louis to Kansas City. 
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MOBILE EXTENDS TO YOU AN INVITATION TO VISIT ALABAMA’S SEAPORT. 
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See the wonderful shipping 
facilities, industries, and the city 
—and personally investigate the 
opportunities offered you. 


The Alabama State Docks 
Commission and the Mobile 
Chamber of Commerce are pre- 
pared to furnish detailed infor- 
mation relative to the port, its 
relation to foreign and domes- 
tic commerce, its industrial and 
agricultural opportunities, and 
invites you to call on them for 
further information regarding 
Mobile as a city and seaport. 
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Thirty-Eighth of a Series of Articles on the 


and Marketing, by Prof. L. C. 


ciples of organization, as embodied in what may be 
regarded as the more thoughtful discussions of 
organization specialists. It is now proposed to apply 
these ideas to the state of facts existing in the industrial 
traffic field. This first necessitates a statement of those 
facts. Any considerable duplication of factual material 
in other studies of this field should be avoided, though 
the facts reported should not be ignored. Present con- 
cern lies with the analysis required for the application 
of organization principles to industrial traffic activities. 
It may be observed that various studies that have 
appeared in the last five or six years provide the traffic 
fraternity with a more detailed knowledge of traffic 
organization than was generally available before that 
time. The studies by Professor Wilson, ‘which ran, 
through The Traffic World a few years ago, and the more 
recent survey of industrial traffic management by Pro- 
fessor Butterbaugh and the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, provide a rather wide sampling of the field. 
Studies of wholesaling and retailing by students not 
directly interested in transportation problems have pro- 
vided a somewhat clearer picture of conditions in those 
fields. While reference can be made to no source that 
covers more than a small part of the field, at least today 
one may speak with somewhat more confidence con- 
cerning general organization tendencies in this field of 
business activity. 


Classification of Activities 


For the purpose of discussing organization tend- 
encies, industrial traffic and transportation activities 
may be divided into three groups. 

In the first group may be placed those activities that 
practically all traffic men would regard as essentially 
a part of the traffic function. It will include*the dis- 
semination of rate information; negotiation with the 
carriers for changes in rates and services; preparation 
and conduct of cases before commissions; making con- 
tracts with trucking and steamship companies and book- 
ing shipments; giving information and counsel to other 
departments concerning transportation matters; routing 
shipments—at least, as regards policy determination ; 
claim work, involving, at least, policy issues, and deci- 
sions whether or not to file claims:(though the routine 
work of filing claims and accounting for them is often 
included therewith) ; tracing shipments; auditing of ex- 
pense bills ; studies to improve transportation conditions ; 
general supervision of packing, shipping and receiving 
rooms, and of the transportation activities of branch 
houses. Since these functions are so generally com- 
mitted to traffic departments, the term, “general traffic,” 
might serve for present purposes. 

In the second group may be placed those physical 
activities involved in the purchase of transportation 
services—packing the shipments, loading and unloading 
operations, activities in shipping and receiving rooms, 
on-plant switching by carriers, obtaining and releasing 
equipment. Though it is more debatable, shipping docu- 
mentation may be assigned to this group, and also the 
records and reports required concerning the activities 
in this group. On the whole, these activities are patently 
of a more routine character than those in the first group. 


[isn five preceding articles summarized the prin- 
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Relations Between Transportation, Production 
Sorrell, University of Chicago 


Then the third group will include the transportatio, 
activities—namely, those wherein an industry actually 
performs some transportation service for itself. This 
should include the operation of motor trucks, industyj. 
ally-owned railroads, shipper’s private freight cary 
marine equipment and docks, and intra-plant transport 
facilities. Both operation and maintenance are included 

Then, for purposes of this discussion, industries haye 
general traffic, physical traffic, and transportation fune. 
tions. No attention will be given to warehousing, com. 
munication, or to other business activities that might 
logically be associated with traffic. The better to gun. 
marize organization conditions, manufacturing enter. 
prises will be separated from distributive ones. 


Manufacturing Companies 


Only a small fraction of manufacturing enterprises 
possess real traffic departments, though they obviously 
have such functions. Under such conditions the neces. 
sary traffic activities must be performed by outside 
agencies or must devolve on other departments, or may 
be ignored. Shipping, receiving and delivery depart. 
ments ante-dated the rise of industrial traffic depart 
ments and undoubtedly performed some of these func 
tions. The immediate question, however, is not the allo- 
cation of such functions in the absence of a traffic de. 
partment, but, rather, their distribution, in case there 
is one. 

Even among the companies that have established 
traffic departments, an almost infinite variety of organ- 
ization methods exists, if the analysis is carried out to 
the last detail. This variety is partly explained bya 
real diversity of tasks; one concern has much reconsigt- 
ment work, another must concentrate on transit priv 
ileges, still another is much interested in refrigeration, 
and expedited service is the problem of a fourth. Personal 
wishes of the managing group and capacities of the 
available personnel have their influence. Nor can the 
effect of consolidations on organization arrangements 
be overlooked. It is impossible to discuss every varia 
tion; attention must be confined to more general types 
as illustrative of tendencies in organizing activities. 

Based on observations by the writer, supplemented 
by factual evidence found in other surveys of the field, 
the following generalizations concerning the disposition 
of traffic functions in terms of organization seem war 
ranted : 

1. Cases, wherein a strong tendency exists 1 
integrate the general traffic activities within a trafic 
department, that centralizes their performance. This 
means that authority over rates, routing, claims, tracllg, 
etc., has been withdrawn from other functional depart 
ments, if they ever possessed it, and has been concentra 
in the traffic department. Furthermore, the performanc 
of these activities is highly centralized as well; if there 
are local manufacturing and/or selling units, practically 
no general traffic activities are performed at them. The 
traffic department, however, may have some advisor! 
supervisory duties in connection with physical trai 
and transport activities, which may amount almost 
functional authority; but the line authority over these 
activities leads elsewhere. 

2. Where these general traffic activities tend toward 
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integration, but more or less decentralization takes place in 
the performance of them. That is, some part of routing, trac- 
ing, and claims activities is performed at the several plants 
and branches, but the traffic forces located there are under 
the direct authority of the general traffic department. 

3. A situation is often found where one or more of the 
general traffic activities has been assigned to some other 
functional department, showing that the general traffic function 
is not completely integrated. Thus, traffic claims may be as- 
signed to a general claims department, or to credits, or to 
accounting; perhaps traffic has a say in the matters of policy 
and may be asked to decide whether a claim should be filed; 
but the work of assembling evidence, filing, collecting, and 
accounting is performed in other departments. This tendency 
is pushed to the extreme when an export sales department 
undertakes to assume responsibility for all traffic matters in 
connection with sales of that description; or they may control 
only the ocean transport and customs procedure, leaving the 
land movement to the traffic department. This may accord 
with a general policy of giving export sales a large degree of 
authority over all auxiliary activities, including advertising, ac- 
counting, credits and collections, as well as traffic and shipping. 

4. Extensive consolidations, resulting in large regional 
companies, or companies producing different products, each 
with a large degree of local autonomy, may reveal a pronounced 
tendency toward decentralization of authority in general traffic 
matters. That is, each of the constituent companies has its 
own traffic department as well as its own sales, purchasing, 
accounting, and producing divisions; each is permitted a large 
degree of self-government and even of competitive development, 
subject to a certain amount of control from general headquar- 
ters. Within the several companies the general traffic activities 
may be highly centralized, but, from the point of view of the 
consolidation, decentralized authority exists. Management cir- 
cles have been much interested in the possibilities of “Decen- 
tralized Operations and Responsibilities with Coordinated Con- 
trol,”*? as opposed to a pronounced centralization of authority. 
However, one case occurs to the writer in which a loose con- 
solidation effected some years ago was replaced by a much 
stronger one, accompanied by a general centralization of au- 
thority. The traffic department was likewise affected and is 
today a strongly centralized type. 

5. Where a tendency exists to place one or more of the 
physical traffic activities under the line authority of the general 
manager. If this integration is complete, shipping, receiving, 
packing, switching, etc., appear as bureaus within the traffic 
department. 

6. Cases where one or more of the transportation activities 
go to the traffic department. Carried out completely, trucking, 
private car lines, industrial railways, marine equipment, and 
part, at least, of the intra-plant transport facilities, would be 
operated under the authority of the traffic executive, Such a 
policiy of integration may extend to the selection and main- 
tenance of the facilities, but not to their operation, as in the 
case of branch house trucks; or to operation, but not main- 
tenance, as sometimes occurs in private railway equipment; or 
it may include both aspects.? 


Where physical traffic and transportation are not placed 
under the authority of the traffic department, production or 
operation is likely to get them. Thus, shipping, packing, re- 
ceiving, and switching, often are so organized. Occasionally 
shipping is treated as a merchandising or sales function and 
receiving may be assigned to purchasing, which is itself treated 
either as a part of production or as coordinate with the major 
functions. Shipping frequently includes packing and often is 
combined with receiving to form a single bureau. The docu- 
mentary work involved in forwarding domestic and export ship- 
ments may be regarded as a part of shipping; often -it is 
allocated to accounting, to office management, or to traffic itself. 
Truck operation commonly belongs to sales, if it takes place 


‘The title of an address by Donaldson Brown, vice-president of 
the General Motors Corporation, to the annual convention of the 
American pepeeqement, Association, February, 1927. 

2It is difficult to say just how prevalent each of the different 
types is. My own observation is that traffic departments with au- 
thority over most of the general traffic activities and with cen- 
tralized rformance of them is most frequently encountered; that 
decentarlized performance of this class of activities is also quite 
frequent, because many firms large enough to have specialized 

c departments also have branch houses and factories; that less 
frequently does the traffic manager have actual authority over the 
physical traffic functions and still less frequently over transporta- 
tion. Except for motor trucks and intra-plant transportation facil- 
ities, the last mentioned would not be so very common anyway; only 
a small number of firms, comparatively speaking, actually own-and 
operate private railway cars, railways, and steamships. This. gen- 
eral conclusion seems to be supported by the statistical data pre- 
sented on pages 654-68 of the recent survey by the Department of 
Commerce, so far as the issue of integration of industrial traffic 
and transportation activities is concerned. Nothing in this survey, 
however, warrants any conclusion concerning the extent of centraliza- 
tion, as that term n used in these articles. For traffic men, 
the integration issue is probably the more important one, 
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at the branch houses; otherwise production is likely to ¢ 
it. Intra-plant transport, of course, tends strongly town 
duction. Other transport facilities, likewise, may he pl ng 
production or operation, unless they are of such magnitude t to 
separate incorporation and administration are regardeq as — 
tial. 

The position of the traffic department itself in the gen 
organization framework requires consideration. Among ‘oe 
larger enterprises, at least, the most frequently encounte 
situation is that in which it is a major department—tha 
coordinate with sales, production, finance, and reporting j 
rectly to the chief executive. It seems probable that in the 
majority of cases, it is a subordinate division of some nte 
department. Thus, it may be assigned to production or to sales: 
less frequently to purchasing, office management, or to the sec 
retary of the company. / 


Merchandising Concerns 


The impression prevails that the general traffic functions 
have not been so well recognized among wholesale companies 
department stores, and chain stores as among manufacturing 
enterprises, and that traffic seldom occupies as prominent g 
place with them as it often does with the latter. The largest 
general mail order houses do, indeed, possess large traffic ge 
partments; their volume permits and their distributive pro}. 
lems necessitate this specialization. In merchandising, ag jy 
manufacturing, receiving and shipping departments existeg long 
before the advent of the industrial traffic manager. 

The problems of general organization differ somewhat 
among these several types of distributors and the traffic fun. 
tions are likely to be affected, For example, most department 
stores commonly confine their selling activities to a given p 
cality and chain stores quite commonly cover rather extensive 
territorial areas, though the presence of local chains and chaip 
department stores reveals exceptions. And the entry of genera 
mail order firms into the department store field produces the 
mail order-chain department store hybrid. Far-flung merchap. 
dising efforts introduce questions concerning the distribution of 
authority as between the local units and the general headquar. 
ters organization—that is, the issue of centralization of author 
ity and performance. 

It may simplify analysis somewhat to consider, first, the 
department store operating one or more outlets in a single 
locality and then the case of retailers and wholesalers operating 
more widely. 







































































The Department Store 


With this group of retailers confined to a single locality, the 
centralization issue will be less important, but the integration 
of traffic functions and the location of such departments in the 
organization framework will require more attention. 

These cases may be observed: (1) Where practically al 
the traffic and transportation functions have been integrated 
under a transportation specialist, preferably the traffic manager. 
He is responsible not only for the general traffic activities, but 
also for receiving (the latter often including marking and stock 
room administration), delivery, and warehousing. (2) Where 
traffic activities connected with the import of goods are assignel 
to the import division—that is, ocean transport, marine instr 
ance, customs formalities, trucking, and inland freights. (3) 
Where only the traffic and receiving functions are integrate 
delivery is given to a coordinate bureau. (4) Where substantially 
no integration has taken place, traffic, receiving, delivery, a 
all coordinate bureaus, possibly placed in different departments, 

It may be observed that neither receiving nor delivery * 
always completely integrated. Thus, delivery supposedly would 
include activities in the sorting and routing rooms, truck ope 
ation including sub-stations and maintenance of equipment. But 


‘garage operation and maintenance are often assigned to 4 dit 


ferent bureau. Similarly, receiving activities are sometimes & 
centralized, both as regards authority and performance, amo: 
the several merchandise buying sections. 

It is commonly recognized that department stores have — 
major functions—merchandising, store operation, finance # 
accounting, and publicity—though departures are often encoul- 
tered. Traffic is commonly a store operating function, sot 
times a merchandise one, and occasionally it passes to tl 
controller. Receiving and marking may be similarly — 
Delivery, however, is generally a store operating acti at 
Traffic, probably, seldom attains status as a major — 
in this field; at least the writer has never encountered 
instance. 

Other Merchandising Types 


The scanty evidence generally available do - 
too confident generalizations concerning the facts. ~ Hon 
wholesalers, it seems likely that traffic is an operating fu 
—at least, the leading* discussion of wholesaling 80 © — 
it. Receiving, shipping, and local delivery are shown 4 


es not warrall 





°T, N. Beckman, Wholesaling. 
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N announcing the first system- 
. wide reduction in coach fares, 
re the Frisco Lines join hands with 
"| (0a ( industry and with agriculture— 
“ meeting the low levels of commod- 
. ity prices with low travel fares. 
Today, the American public’s 
dollar must go further. The Frisco 
Lines are happy to contribute this 
timely reduction in travel costs as 
field of transportation. 
| These new, low-fare coach tick- 
“ ets are good on all trains between 
. a most all points on the Frisco’s 6,000 miles 
of road. The usual free baggage 
allowance is made. 

Moderately priced luncheons are 
served right in the coaches, or 
passengers may avail themselves 
of the dining car facilities. 








a means of attaining this end in the 





W. S. MERCHANT 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
ng St. Louis, Mo. 


from 


6* ” 2’ per mile 


a | Between all points on the 


| Frisco Lines 
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housing activities, though the comment is given that traffic 
sometimes has authority over them. 

Traffic is a recognized function only among the larger chain 
stores. The most considerable study of organization‘ in the 
chain grocery field does not show a traffic manager in any of the 
composite organization charts, though direct shipment clerks 
are found in the accounts payable sections of the accountiig 
departments and, in organizations maintaining over 1,000 units, 
a traffic department appears as a part of the accounting de- 
partment. Receiving, delivery, and garage activities are treated 
as warehouse operating functions, as in the case of wholesale 
establishments. The writer’s impression is that, with chain 
stores, the tendency is to centralize the performance of general 
traffic activities but not to integrate general traffic with physical 
traffic functions. 


Summary of Organization Conditions 


Summarizing the organization facts at present available, it 
may be said, first, that, though traffic departments are fre- 
quently encountered in which integration of the functions is 
very evident there are many more in which such a tendency 
is not manifest. Second, that, where local units of a company 
exist, considerable variation appears in the division of authority 
between local and central organization units. Third, that the 
location of the traffic department, in terms of the general organ- 
ization, is a matter of dispute. Therefore, the major organiza- 
tion questions seem to be: Should the traffic functions be in- 
tegrated? How far should centralization of authority and per- 
formance be pushed? Where should the traffic department be 
located in the organization scheme? Succeeding articles will 
attempt to deal with these questions from the point of view of 
general organization principles. 


*Whitaker, The Organization of Chain Grocery Stores. 


BUS AND AIRPLANE PASSES 


An amendment to the Texas anti-pass law so as to extend 
it to bus and airplane transportation is provided in a bill intro- 
duced in the legislature by J. C. Kennedy, of Kosse. The anti- 
pass act now applies to railroads only, Practically all of the 
members of the legislature travel on bus passes, it is stated. 
This is also true of many other state officials. The privilege 
is being used to such an extent that paid fares are often dis- 
commoded by the large number of free passengers, according 
to the proponents of the bill. Many passengers are also cdrried 
free on airplanes, but not many mmbers of the legislature have 
passes on these lines of transportation, it is stated. 


. 


. 


e) 
INCREASED AIR TRAVEL 


A report issued by American Airways, Inc., shows that 
passengers carried by its subsidiary commercial air transport 
lines in 1930 represented an increase of 237.1 per cent over the 
number carried in 1929. The company flies over 6,721 miles 
of airway and its fleet of 86 planes fly a scheduled daily mileage 





of 18,018. Comparative figures for 1929 and 1930 follow: 
% of 
Year 1930 Year 1929 Increase 
a ee 6,961,208 5,739,451 21.2 
Pounds mail carried 1,230,369 1,071,484 14.8 
Passengers carried -. 60,073 17,819 237.1 
ET MIE oss occ din codaneecewauae 11,544 gece. oeeve 


AIR ROUTES TO FAR EAST 


Establishment of a permanent air route from the United 
States to Alaska, which trade observers see as a possibility of 
the near future, would serve as a new and closer contact with 
the Far East, according to trade advices received by the aero- 
nautics trade division of the Commerce Department. 

The proposed line would be up the Mackenzie River and 
across Bering Strait into Soviet Russia, and from there to China 
and Japan. It is not looking too far into the future, according 
to the trade, to see this route a part of an 11,000-mile route from 
Buenos Aires to the Arctic, says the department. 


LAWRENCE HEADS AVIATION CHAMBER 


Charles Lanier Lawrence, designer of the aircraft engine 
that carried Lindbergh, Byrd, Chamberlin and other aviation 
heroes to fame, has been elected president of the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce of America, Inc., by the board of gov- 
ernors of the association. He succeeds Frederick B. Rentschler, 
who served as head of the chamber during 1929 and 1930. Mr, 
Lawrence was president of the association in 1924 and 1925. 

When Lindbergh and other aviators were receiving public 
acclaim for their exploits in planes driven by engines of Law- 
rance’s design, according to a statement issued by the chamber, 
friends suggested that he received little mention as compared 
to the users of his engines. 

“Whoever heard.the name of Paul Revere’s horse?” replied 
Mr. Lawrance. 
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Vice-presidents from each of the seven Seographical giy; 
sions of the chamber elected by the board are: Geoffrey ~ 
Childs, Thomas B. Doe, Clayton J. Brukner, E. L. Cord p « 
Coburn, P. G. Johnson and Harris M. Hanshue. William RB «A 
was elected secretary and Jerome C. Hunsaker was ¢ me 
treasurer. Luther K, Bell, general manager and assistant 
retary, was reelected. ee: 

An executive committee of six aviation leaders wa, 
by the board to aid Mr. Lawrance in the direction of the organ 
ization’s policies during 1931. They are: Graham B, Grosvenor 
J. A. B. Smith, Jerome C. Hunsaker, C. H. Colvin, George 8 
Wheat and Harris M. Hanshue. Mr. Lawrance will serve 4: 
chairman of the executive committee. 
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INTERNATIONAL AIRWAY MAP 


The first international airway strip map to be issueq by the 
aeronautics branch of the Department of Commerce in ¢onne. 
tion with its airway mapping program has just been Dublisheg 
This map, which shows the airway between Albany, N. Y, anj 
Montreal, Canada, was prepared by the Coast and Geodetic Sur. 
vey of the Commerce Department, which handles this work to 
the aeronautics branch. The Canadian government assisted in 
the preparation of this map. 

The aeronautics branch is now preparing a sectional airway 
map which will be of international character, and will jp. 
clude Detroit, Mich., Buffalo, N. Y., and Toronto, Canada. 


TRAINING AIR PILOTS 


Competent and adequately trained airmen such as those who 
are being graduated by the flying schools approved by the aem. 
nautics branch of the Department of Commerce are dependai 
upon to play an important part in maintaining standards of 
safety in flying that have become progressively higher in the 
past few years, according to Clarence M. Young, Assistant Se. 
retary of Commerce for Aeronautics. The approved schools are 
supplying pilots of this caliber, he adds, because of the high 
quality of their instructors, equipment and methods of teaching 
which must be maintained if the schools wish to keep their 
ratings. 

“The record of scheduled air transportation in the last half 
of 1930—approximately 20,000,000 miles flown with but one fatal 
accident involving passengers—could not have been attained 
were it not for the excellence of our American aircraft and e- 
gines and the efficient methods of operation, but these factors 
would have been of little avail had not the pilots who were fly. 
ing the planes every day been competent,” said he. 

“Pilots now flying over scheduled lines with passengers are 
veterans, many of whom learned to fly during the World War, 
But the pilots of the future are still taking flying instruction ani 
preparing to take their examinations for licenses. 

“The importance of adequate training for prospective pilots 
cannot be stressed too strongly. Statictics compiled by the 
aeronautics branch show that, for the three-and-a-half-year pe 
riod extending from 1927 through the first six months of 193), 
pilot errors were responsible for over fifty per cent of the total 
number of accidents. Of this, nearly thirty per cent were due 
to poor technique on the part of pilots. 

“It seems reasonable to assume that many of these accidents 
could have been prevented had the pilot been more adequately 
trained and experienced. This strongly emphasizes the fact that 
the prospective pilot cannot be too careful in the selection 0! 
the school in which to receive training.” : 


FINAL VALUATIONS 

In Valuation No. 907, Montour Railroad Co., 33 Val. Rep. 
681-715, the Commission, by division 1, has found the final value 
of the owned and used property to be $5,063,000, and of proper'y 
used but not owned, $42,000, as of June 30, 1917. 

In Valuation No. 1052, Kentucky & Indiana Terminal Ral 
road Co., 33 Val. Rep. 715-62, the Commission, by division |, 
has found the final value for rate-making purposes of the 
rier’s property, owned and used for common carrier purposes, 
to be $4,230,000, and of properties owned but not used, $18,10s, 
and of properties used but not owned, $53,000, as of June »!, 
1917. 


INTEREST REFUND BILL 


The Senate committee on interstate commerce has favorably 
reported S. 3199, a bill authorizing refunds to certain ss 
of interest erroneously collected on account of a nb 
under sections 209 and 212 of the transportation act. goed 
ments in sums due on account of the guaranty provided _ ja 
tion 209 for the ‘first six months after the end of federal or 
trol were subsequently returned by the railroads to the 80 . 
ment and interest was collected on the amounts involv 
proposed legislation would authorize refund of the interest. 
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FOR YOUR TRANSPORTATION 


- Here is a world-famed industrial region right in the heart of the iron, 
tely 


hat steel and coal industries, served by a perfect network of railroads and 
) ol 







deep waterways—the result of 150 years of progressive industrial 
development—offering a direct short cut to a great market of 43,000,000 
people within a radius of 500 miles, including a primary market of 
2,500,000 in the metropolitan district alone. 
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a Along the lines of the Montour R.R. are numerous desirable factory 
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sites that would be most satisfactory for your branch 






factory or warehouse. Let us tell you about them. 
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Doings of the Traffic Clubs 


A. H. Elder, general solicitor, Central of New Jersey, was 
the principal speaker at the twenty-second annual meeting of 
the Traffic Club of Newark January 22. His subject was “New 
Jersey’s Paramount Problem.” He talked about taxation. (See 
Current Topics in Washington.) At the regular meeting Feb- 
ruary 2, G. C. Woodruff, chairman of the board, United States 
Freight Company, spoke on “Transportation,” discussing com- 
petition between the railroads and other transportation agencies. 
He also briefly reviewed progress of the forwarding companies 
in the last ten years and the recent suggestion that they be 
placed under the regulation of the Commission. 


M. M. Goodsill, general passenger agent of the Northern 
Pacific, the new president of the 
Transportation Club of St. Paul, was 
born near Steele, N. D., in September, 
1890. In 1912 he was graduated from 
Knox College with the degree of 
bachelor of science. For the next nine 
years he was engaged in editorial and 
advertising work in Illinois, Minnesota, 
Montana, and Yellowstone National 
Park. He was editor of the Galesburg 
(Ill.) Evening Mail for four years. He 
entered the service of the Northern 
Pacific in January, 1921, as assistant 
manager of the department of immigra- 
tion and industry and served the rail- 
way company successively as advertis- 
ing agent, assistant general passenger 
agent, assistant to traffic vice-president, 
and general passenger agent. He was 
— to his present position March 


Six hundred members and guests of the Junior Traffic Club 
of Chicago attended the second annual minstrel show and dance 
the evening of January 31. Entertainment of a high character 
was provided by the minstrels, supplemented by professional 
services of representatives of a school of dancing. Music was 
furnished by an orchestra. The show was under the personal 
direction of W. E. Hines, of the A. C. & Y. Charles Cameron, 
Jr., served as interlocutor and Walter F. Schulten, new president 
of the club, was one of the end men in the cast. Officers elected 
at the annual meeting February 5 are as follows: President, 
Walter F. Schulten, Midland Utilities Company; vice-president, 
William P. O’Brien, traffic representative, Illinois Central; 
secretary, J. E. Paulan, Acme Steel Company; treasurer, H. W. 
Coffman, New York Central; directors, R. R. Wettstynne, assist- 
ant traffic manager, Marshall Field and Company; C. E. Hoople, ¢ 
traffic manager, Graver Tank and Manufcturing Corporation; 
Harold Taylor, Santa Fe. February 7, the club’s basket ball team 
will play a team of the New York Central, from Cleveland, at 
White City, and the Junior Traffic Club Reserves will play the 
Cuneo Press. 


A novelty in traffic club affairs will be offered by the 
Central Ohio Traffic Club February 17, when it will give its 
monthly dinner in the dining room of the New Senior High 
School, Mansfield, O. The dinner will be at 6 p. m., and the 
ladies are invited. At 8 p. m. the high school auditorium will 
be thrown open to the public and members of the club. The 
high school band will furnish music on a program in charge 
of the Baltimore and Ohio Glee Club, of Baltimore. Admission 
will be charged for the entertainment and the proceeds turned 
over to a City Benefit Fund, to be used for relief of unemployed. 


The Traffic Club of St. Louis held a luncheon February 2 
at the Jefferson Hotel. 


At its weekly luncheon at the Skirvin Hotel February 2 the 
Oklahoma City Traffic Club had as its guest Bobby Jackson, 
master of ceremonies at the Warner Theater. 


The Los Angeles Transportation club held a joint luncheon 
with the Foreign Trade Club of Southern California at the Alex- 
andria Hotel January 29. S. J. Carter, president of the trans- 
portation club, made the introductions, and James H. Smiley, 
president of the foreign trade club, was chairman. “The prin- 
cipal speaker was John Park Young, dean of economics and 
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sociology, Occidental College. Entertainment included numbers 
by the Transportation Club Trio. 


J. H. Tedrow, transportation commissioner, Kansas Cit 
Chamber of Commerce, spoke on “The Railroads and Motor 
Vehicle Competition” at a luncheon of the Traffic Club of Kan. 
sas City at the Hotel Baltimore February 2. A bridge-dance 
will be given by the club February 13. 


In the pre-election campaign being waged by the “Centen- 
nial” and “Crimson Tide” tickets of the Birmingham Tragi, 
and Transportation Club a program of serious study of trans. 
portation problems serves as the platform on which the “Cen- 
tennial” ticket, headed by A. W. Vogtle, traffic manager, De 
Bardeleben Coal Corporation, is presenting its claims for office 
In four leaflets mailed this week, outlining contemporary traps. 
portation issues, a program for the year is offered. In the fourth 
leaflet, which carries the challenge, “What Can We Do About 
It?” on the cover, the planks in the campaign platform are 
enumerated as follows: “1. A policy that will permit the car. 
riers to earn a fair return, thus permitting in good years the 
establishment of adequate reserves for periods of poor business: 
2. The placing of busses and commercial vehicles under the 
control and jurisdiction of the interstate and intrastate cop. 
merce commissions, together with proportionate assessment of 
taxes, to the end that competition between railroads and these 
vehicles may be placed upon an equal footing; 3. Adoption of 
a more elastic principle of rate making, which would enable 
railroads to adjust themselves quickly to changes in the eeo. 
nomic order and give them reasonable discretionary powers to 
make lower rates, within the limits of cost, to meet competition, 
without these lower rates being used as a measure of the 
reasonableness of the rates to other points, where such com. 
petition does not exist.” A thorough study of the different 
aspects of the problems outlined, by committees to be appointed, 
is suggested, the reports of the committees to be written and 
to have as wide a circulation as possible. In particular, it is 
proposed that the effect of adoption of the provisions in the 
platform would have on the carriers, shippers, and industries 
of the Birmingham district be studied. The election will take 
place at the time of the annual dinner, February 12. 


The Traffic Club of Chicago will hold its annual banquet 
the evening of March 19 at the Palmer House. The principal 
speaker will be Silas H. Strawn, attorney. An evening bridge, 
dinner and dance will be given in the club rooms February 17. 


R. E. Larmour, the new president of the Traffic Club of 
Montreal, general freight agent there of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, was born at Brantford, Ont., 

September 18, 1868. He entered rail- 

way service at Stratford, Ont., in 

August, 1884, as office boy in the office 

of his father, who was division super- 

intendent of the Grand Trunk Railway. 

He was transferred to Detroit in 1886 

as clerk in the Great Eastern Fast 

Freight Line and the Chicago and 

Grand Trunk Railway until 1898, when 

he entered the service of the Canadian 

Pacific in the local freight office at Fort 

William, Ont. Since then his record 

has been as follows: Agent, Port 

Arthur, Ont., 1900-1903; freight claim 

agent, Vancouver, B. C., 1903-1905; 

freight claims agent, ‘Winnipeg, Man., 

1905-1906; city freight agent, Winnipeg, 

Man., 1906; general agent, Fort Wil- 

liam, Ont., 1906-1908; general freight 

agent, Nelson, B. C., 1908-1909; general freight agent, Winnipeé, 
Man., 1909-1911; general freight agent, Vancouver, B. C., 1911: 
1915; general agent, freight department, New York, N. Y., 191+ 
1919; general freight agent, Montreal, Que., 1919 to date. 


The speaker at the noon luncheon of the Traffic Club of 
Fort Worth at the Blackstone Hotel February 5 was A. E 
Thomas, vice-president, Continental National Bank, whose sub 
ject was “Business Outlook in Texas in 1931.” Music and other 
entertainment was provided. 


At a meeting January 30 of the board of governors of the 
Traffic Club of Detroit, the following officers were elected: 
President, George W. Atherton, traffic manager, Acme 
Lead and Color Works; first vice-president, George Barnes, 
general agent, Northern Pacific; second vice-president, Normal 
W. Secor, traffic manager, Chrysler Corporation; secretary, 
T. R. Cochrane, division freight agent, Wabash; treasurer, E. A. 
Farr, traffic representative, Commerce Freight Forwarding Cott 
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pany. The annual dinner will be held at the Masonic Temple 
February 10, with John B. Kennedy, of Collier’s, as the speaker. 





The Indianapolis Traffic Club, at a meeting January 22, 
elected the following officers: President, Howard A. Koch, divi- 
sion freight agent, Pennsylvania; first vice-president, C. E. Mal- 
lory, traffic manager, Kingan & Co.; second vice-president, 
G. A. McNamara, district freight agent, Canadian Pacific; third 
vice-president, Connor Price, manager, Blue Valley Creamery 
Company; secretary, Roscoe C. Johnston, secretary, Beveridge 
Paper Company; governors, E. M. Stokes, traffic manager, com- 
mercial body division of Chevrolet Motor Company; P. M. Ha- 
vens, division freight agent, B. & O.; Walter Harris, manager, 
Harris Motor Transportation Company; B. F. Deitzer, general 
agent, Peoria & Pekin Union. 





At the annual election of the Traffic Club of Erie February 
2 the following officers were elected: H. Oscar Schmitz, trans- 
portation director, Griswold Manufacturing Company, president; 
W. F. Gleason, general agent, New York Central, vice-president; 
O. L. Fleeger, agent, Bessemer & Lake Erie, treasurer; M. W. 
Eismann, traffic manager, Manufacturers’ Association of Erie, 
secretary. The annual banquet has been set for March 19. 
Charles E. Cotterill will be the principal speaker. 





The Junior Traffic Club of Minneapolis has elected the 
following officers: President, Paul M. Fye, Grand Trunk- 
Canadian National; vice-president, Leo S. Johnson; secretary, 
Gerald C. Ruble, W. & L. E.; treasurer, M. D. Harrington, C. G. 
W.; directors (two years), Norman G. Weber, Reinhard Brothers 
Company; A. G. Schiller, Missouri Pacific; R. C. Volkert, North- 
west Lumbermen’s Association; C. J. Royce, G B. & W.; 
Anthony Lugowski, Boutell Brothers; (one year), A. D. Leonard, 
D. L. & W.; E. A. Bauer, C. St. P. M. & O.; Gerald C. Ruble, 
W. & L. E. 


“Foreign Trade Night” will be observed by the Pacific 
Traffic Association at a meeting at the Palace Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco, February 10. Carl W. Kley, export manager, Crown 
Zellerbach Corporation, will speak on “Economic Conditions in 
Latin America”; J. J. Flynn, president, Oakland Foreign Trade 
Club, on “Foreign Trade and What it Means to the Community,” 
and Wesley O. Ash, district manager at San Francisco, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, on “The Program for 
Foreign Trade Week.” 








The Columbus Transportation Club will hold its monthly 
dinner February 11. A program provided by the American 
Zinc Lead and Smelting Company, with general offices at St. 
Louis, and the American Zinc Oxide Company, Columbus, will 
be presented. A large attendance, including a delegation from 
St. Louis, is expected. 





The next dinner meeting of the Sheboygan Traffic Club 
will be held in the Association of Commerce Rooms February 
17. Joseph Beek, executive secretary, National Industrial Traffic 
League, will be the speaker. Joseph Conlin, tenor, will be 
featured on the entertainment program. 





A dinner meeting will be held by the Traffic Club of St. 
Joseph at the Hotel Robidoux February 9. F. S. Grimsley, 
Swift and Company, Chicago, and A. P..Marlin, St. Joseph 
News-Press, will be the speakers. 





At a luncheon of the Transportation Club of St. Paul at the 
Hotel Lowry, February 3, Congressman Oscar A. Swenson, told 
of the organization and procedure of the House of Representa- 
tives. There was entertainment. 





The date of the last meeting of the Traffic Study Club of 
the Traffic Club of Atlanta was changed from February 4 to 
February 6. The reason given was that it was felt a larger 
attendance could be secured on a Friday. L. W. Watson, 
assistant manager, Southeastern Demurrange and Storage 
Bureau, spoke on ‘“Demurrage and Storage.” 





J. J. Griffiths, Phillips Petroleum Company, and H. D. 
Bergen, Omaha Chamber of Commerce, have been nominated 
for president by the nominating committee of the Omaha Traffic 
Club. Ballots have been mailed to the members and must be 
returned by February 19. 





Gunnar B. Bjornson, official delegate from Minnesota to the 
1,000th anniversary celebration in Iceland, was the speaker at 
the weekly luncheon of the Traffic Club of Minneapolis February 
5. The usual Thursday luncheon will not be held February 12, 
Lincoln’s birthday. The following officers have been elected: 
President, C. A. Canning, general agent, G. B. & W.; first vice- 
president, O. W. Tong, traffic counselor; second vice-president, 
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N. F. Kenney, district freight agent, Pennsylvania; treagy, 
H. W. Wike, freight agent, Northern Pacific; secretary, J . 
McNulty, manager, J. A. McNulty Company. — o 





The Twin City Women’s Traffic Club will give its fg, 
annual dance at the Commodore Hotel, St. Paul, February 4 





The Traffic Study Club of Akron at a meeting February » 
discussed “Mixed Carload Shipments of Rubber Products from 
Akron, Ohio, to Pacific Coast Points.” Problems covering actual 
shipments were considered. Arrangements were made for ay 
informal weekly luncheon. 





The program at a meeting of the Traffic and Transports. 
tion Association of Pittsburgh, February 6, was presented ¢. 
tirely by girls, featuring Sylvia Snyder, prima donna of “Bio. 
som Time.” The Commission’s tariff circular No. 20 will bp 
the subject of discussion at the next meeting of the ¢lyy 
study class. y 





The Traffic Club of St. Louis will not hold its usual Monday 
luncheon February 9, because of the dinner dance to be given 
February 10. 


MEETING FRISCO FARES 


Reduced passenger fares intended to meet, in a limited way 
the move made by the St. Louis-San Francisco (see Trafi; 
World, January 31), went into effect on the Santa Fe, Kansas 
City Southern, Missouri Pacific, St. Louis Southwestern, Mlinois 
Central, Texas & Pacific and other competitors of the Frisco op 
February 1, the day the reduced fares proposed by the Frisco 
became operative. At common points of the Frisco and its 
neighbors, the neighbors met the lowered fares of the Frisco 
but not between all stations on the lines of the neighbors. 

Refusal of the Commission to suspend the tariffs of the 
Frisco carried with it permission to the neighbors to reduce 
their fares to and from points served by them and the Frisco, 
The Frisco’s competitors asked that the Frisco tariffs be sus 
pended or, in the alternative, if they were not suspended, that 
tariffs of the neighbors making the limited number of reductions 
be allowed to go into effect. 


CLASSIFICATION. OF FREIGHT 


A complimentary copy of “Classification of Freight ani 
Freight Classifications” is offered by the Blackstone Institute, 
Chicago, to those who write for it on their business or pro 
fessonal stationery. It is “volume-unit” No. 24 of the complete 
course on federal regulation of commerce and common carriers 
issued by the Transportation Law Institute, which is controlled 
by the Blackstone Institute. The volume has just been issued 
and covers the first half of the subject of classification, as 
treated in the institute course, under such headings as: Nature 
of freight classifications, purpose of classification, classification 
of articles considered most practical manner of constructing 
rates, classification may not be used as an unlawful device, re 
lation of classification to reasonable rates, relation of freight 
classification to freight tariffs, territorial divisions of the United 
States for classification purposes, exceptions to classification, etc. 


GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP COSTLY 

Government ownership and operation of railroads has col 
tributed more than any other factor to Australia’s deficit, ac 
cording to an analysis by the National Association of Owners 
of Railroad and Public Utility Securities. 

Australia, with a population of 6,300,000, compared to the 
American population of 122,775,046, has 26,068 miles of railroads 
against 249,309. The net loss in 1929 was $25,000,000 in round 
figures. All but a few hundred miles of Australian railroads ar 
government property. 

Milton W. Harrison, president of the association, pointed 
out that a comparable loss from government operation of Am 
can railroads suggested staggering figures. At the same ratio 
the 250,000 miles of American lines would have had a deficit 2 
1929 of about $250,000,000, which, translated into taxes, woul 
have entailed a large increase of income and other im 

“If it should be said that 1929 was hardly a typical yeat, ¥° 
might look to the figures of Australian operation for a teh 
period,” said Mr. Harrison. “The net loss in that time was* 
matter of $174,453,000. Even after this great loss there i ™ 
indication of Australian railroad operation returning 4 


RULES FOR CAR-HIRE SETTLEMENT 


The American Short Line Railroad Association has 
the Commission to deny petition of the American Railway 
ciation for postponement of the effective date of the 
No. 17801, rule for car-hire settlement. The trunk lines 


for postponement pending disposition of litigation involving the 
order of the Commission. 
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Personal Notes 





Joseph M. Belleville, Pittsburg, general traffic manager of 
the Pittsburg Plate Glass Company, for many years chairman 
of the executive committee of the National Industrial Traffic 
League, and one of its founders, died Sunday, Feb. 1. He was 
one of the oldest industrial traffic managers in the country, 
both in years and in length of service. 

F. O. Dutcher has been appointed district freight agent, 
Baltimore and Ohio, at Cleveland. 


William J. Sheridan has been appointed assistant general 
freight agent, Buffalo, Rochester and Pittsburgh, at Buffalo, 
succeeding George A. Bowman, assistant general freight agent, 
who has been retired after 26 years of service. The position 
of general western freight agent has been abolished. 


R. C. Trovillion has been appointed freight traffic manager, 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas, with headquarters at St. Louis. D. L. 
Collins has been appointed general freight agent at St. Louis. 
J. F. Garvin has been appointed freight traffic manager, Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas of Texas, with headquarters at Dallas. 

E. R. Bardgett, general traffic manager of the Western 
Maryland, announces the following appointments: J. G. Krener, 
general passenger agent; F. H. N. Heemann, assistant general 
freight agent; Keller McCoskrey, division freight agent. They 
will have their headquarters at Baltimore. 

Cc. V. Terrell, senior member of the Railroad Commission 
of Texas, has been elected chairman of the commission for a 
term of two years. Hereafter the chairmanship will rotate 
among the membership. 

C. E. Scott has been appointed general eastern agent, St. 
Louis Southwestern, with headquarters at New York. T. A. 
McDonough has been appointed general agent at Pittsburgh, 
succeeding Mr. Scott. W. E. Thompson has been appointed 
general agent at Atlanta, succeeding Mr. McDonough. T. G. 
King has been appointed general agent at Chattanooga, succeed- 
ing Mr. Thompson. 

Edward F. Loomis, secretary of the motor truck committee 
of the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce, will address 






Weekly services: New York (Ward Line) 
New Orleans (Cuyamel Line—American 


Fruit & Steamship Corporation.) 
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Fast Freight Service: Mexico 


Through the Ports of Tampico 
and Veracruz and the National 


From Veracruz to: 


Mexico City - - 23 hours 
Pachuca- - - - 23 hours 
Puebla - - - - 20 hours 


From Tampico to: 
Mexico City - - 
Pachuca: - 


The National Railways of Mexico form the larg- 
est rail system in Mexico (8465 miles of track) 
serving 22 states, or approximately 76% of the 
total territory of the Republic. 


F.P. Del foyes, Gen Agent F. N. Puente, Gen. Agt. F. C. Lona, Gen. Ast. 
1515 Penn Building 441 Monadnock Bidg. oom 15 
Through bills of lading issued by _ New York City San Francisco, Calif Two-0-One sees ete Bidg. 
steamship lines toalldestinations 4. Horcasitas, Com. Agt. _F. Alatorre, Com. Agt. sil a ae a 
ontheNational Railwaysof Mexico me Bang le fig hog el A-21 Rail Railveyex ch. Bids 
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a noon meeting of the Bridgeport (Conn.) Chamber of Com 
February 2. 

L. G. Macomber, director of transportation, Detroit po 
of Commerce, and W. F. Gephart, vice-president, First Nationa 
Bank, St. Louis, were the speakers at a meeting of the Ex ve 
Club of Detroit at the Hotel Statler January 26. F. B Sides 
of the Hupp Motor Car Company, president of the club, presided 

Philip E. McIntyre, traffic manager, Baltimore Mail Steam, 
ship Company, described the services of his line at a meetin: 
of the Baltimore Export Managers’ Club January 21. " 

Milo R. Maltbie has been reappointed a member of th 
Public Service Commission of New York for a term of ~ 
years, having been appointed last year to complete the term r 
former Chairman Prendergast. . 

Edward J. Hopple, of Cleveland, O., has been appointed ty 
succeed William L. Klinger as a member of the Public Utilities 
Commission of Ohio for a term of six years. 

Commissioner Philip H. Porter, of the Railroad Commissioy 
of Wisconsin, has resigned, but will continue as counsel fo; 
the commission, a position he held before his appointment to the 
commission to fill the vacancy caused by the death of former 
Chairman Gettle. 


M. C. Wright has been appointed commercial agent, ¢. % 
E. I., at Chicago, succeeding H. G. Schaeffer, promoted. 

Professor William Z. Ripley, who holds the chair of political 
economy at Harvard, will be the principal speaker at the second 
annual banquet of the Transportation Committee of the Hart. 
ford (Mass.) Chamber of Commerce at the Bond Hotel February 
11. A reception will be held at 6:30 p. m., followed by dinner at 
7:00 p. m. Professor Ripley’s subject will be “The Relationship 
of the Trunk Line Agreement to New England Opportunities,” 
Dr. James L. McConaughy, president of Wesleyan University, 
will speak on “Present Day Opportunities for the Young Man 
or Woman,” and LaRue Brown, legal counsel for the truck 
department of the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce, 
will discuss “The Motor Truck and the New England Shipper.” 

The Railway Woman’s Association of Chicago will hold its 
fifth annual banquet February 14 at the Drake Hotel. The ban- 
quet will be presided over by Miss Grace Tugwell, president of 
the association. The speaker will be W. E. Fuller, assistant to 
executive vice-president, C. B. & Q. A dance will follow. There 
will be out of town guests from sister clubs at Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Detroit, Rochester and the Twin Cities. On Sunday 
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NEW YORK TO OR FROM 


ALIFORNIA 


3:-NEW ELECTRIC LINERS 


ALL 33,000 TONS IN SIZE i 3 OW AS 


§.§. CALIFORNIA 5S.S. VIRGINIA 
S.S. PENNSYLVANIA 


Itinerary: New York-Havana- Panama Canal-Ba!boa- 
San Diego (Westbound)-Los Angeles-San Francisco. 
Regular fortnightly sailings. 13 Days Coast-to-Coast in 
either direction. Thoroughly modern freight facilities 
and refrigerated storage. Luxurious Passenger accom- 
modations. Special garage decks for carrying 
automobiles uncrated as baggage. 


Proposed Sailing Dates 


LESS CARLOAD FREIGHT TRANSPORTATION 


“| haven't had one single complaint 
on the millions of pounds you have 
handled for Merck & Co. Your 
organization has been most courte- 


ous and attentive. We need that 







kind of service in our business and 












we appreciate it.” 


Westbound Eastbound 
from New York SromSanFrancisco—*Los Angeles . 
California . . Feb. 14; Mar. 28 Pennsylvania . Feb. 21; Apr. 4 Harry F, S uiter, 
Virginia. . . Feb. 28; Apr. 11 California. . . Mar.7; Apr. 18 T ff; 
Pennsylvania . Mar. 14; Apr. 25 Virginia . . . Mar. 21; May 2 . M 
and fortnightly thereafter rarnic anager, 


*from Los Angeles 2nd day following 


fonama facifie fine 
* ALL NEW STEAMERS * 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
Pier 61 North River, New York City 1Broadway, New York City 


Merck & Co., 
Rahway, N. J. 


(West 23rd St.) Tel. CHelsea 3-6760 Tel. Digby 4-5800 
Chicago, 180 N. Michigan Ave. Boston, 84 State St. 
Philadelphia, Public Ledger Bldg. Baltimore, Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
San Francisco, 311 California St. Los Angeles. Central Bldg. 







That expression must 


have been deserved. 





|Offering the Shipper... 


Proviso Yard-Chicago— 
a modern $16,000,000 freight yard 
with electrically operated hump and 
classification yard to expedite the 
movement of freight. 


New Wood Street Terminal Potato Yard- 
Chicago—world's largest and most 
modern yard for handling potatoes 
and vegetables; nearest to markets 
and downtown districts. 


10,000 miles of perfectly equipped railway— 
providing unsurpassed service from 
Chicago to points west, north and 
northwest. 


Are you having trouble? 









- Call the 
“NATIONAL” 































The National Freight Co. 


Judson Freight Forwarding Co. G. W. Sheldon & Co- 












For full information ask any 
C.&N. W. Ry. Representative 






Offices in All Principal Cities 















Ship and Travel via 


NORTHWESTERN 


‘The best of everything in the best of the west? =RAIL 






GENERAL TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 
Pier 2 North River New York 
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Carload Interchange 


Connections with 

N FIVE Important 
3 TRUNK LINES and 
THREE BELT RAILROADS 






Carload Interchange Connections: 


Baltimore & Ohio Chicago Terminal . Chicago 
(Central Ave.) 


Chicago Great Western..........Chicago 
(Central Ave.) 


Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 


pemaWapindons ad eaten Chicago 
(Central Ave.) 

Indiana Harbor Belt............. Bellwood 
a errr Te Elgin Jct. 


Elgin, Joliet & Eastern. . Wayne & Electric Jct. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.Glenwood Park 
and Aurora 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific. Elgin 
(Renwick) 


Consult with us for complete information 
on attractive industrial sites. 


___ A CO 
AURORA ano ELGIN 





RAILROAD. 


C. H. SCHILDGEN, Industrial Agent 
C. D. FINNEGAN, Asst. Industrial Agent 
72 West Adams St., Chicago 
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morning, February 15, the annual bowling tournament Of the 
clubs will be held, followed by a dinner at the Steuben Ciup, ;, 
honor of the visiting teams and out of town guests. 

R. E. Jamieson has been made general passenger agent of 
the Chicago South Shore and South Bend Railroad, as announced 
by William Peterson, traffic manager. Mr. Jamieson’s Offices 
are at Chicago. He was formerly district passenger agent. 

Northwest Airways, Inc., announces the opening of q new 
traffic office at Chicago, with R. R. Clark, division traffic man- 
ager, in charge. 


I. C. C. REPARATION PROPOSAL 


Opposition to the recommendation of the Commissio, 
made in its last annual report to Congress (see Traffic World 
Dec. 6, 1930, p. 1417), that its power to award reparation unde 
the first four sections of the interstate commerce act be limite, 
to a period commencing ninety days prior to the date on which 
a complaint is filed and that its power to award reparation under 
section 6 be limited to a period of six months prior to such 
filing date has been expressed to members of the Texas deleg,. 
tion in Congress by the Texas Industrial Traffic League through 
letters from Frank A. Leffingwell, secretary-treasurer. The Texas 
League also has asked that the National Industrial Trag, 
League consider the Commission recommendation with a view 
to opposing it. In his letter to the members of Congress fro 
Texas, Mr. Leffingwell said: 


The Texas Industrial Traffic League is opposed to any change 
in the present law concerning this matter because overcharges made 
in violation of section 6 of the act are often not discovered for two 
or more years. Numerous small companies do not maintain indiyidua) 
traffic managers and have to depend on public traffic managers who 
audit their bills for them only once every year or two, and it would 
be unfair to limit the period for filing complaints as proposed by 
the Commission. If money is collected in violation of law, e y 
in connection with intricate tariffs, the damaged shipper should have 
at least three years in which to recover his damages. 

The proposed restriction in limitations as to the first four se- 
tions of the act would, fh our opinion, result in more formal com- 
plaints being filed and would limit informal discussions between 
carriers and shippers concerning controverted questions as to which 
there is now sufficient time to enable many of these questions to 
be amicably adjusted before the period of limitation runs. If the 
recommended restrictions are fmposed, it would be necessary to fil 
a complaint first and discuss the matter afterward. 


MEDAL OF HONOR AWARDS 

On recommendation of the Commission, President Hoover 
has awarded medals of honor to Alfred G. Gish, a Rock Island 
engineer living at Shawnee, Okla., and John A. Lugar, a Bi 
Four signalman at Pana, IIl., for outstanding feats of bravery 
performed by them. 

Gish, with his clothing aflame with gasoline from a truck 
tank his engine had struck, stuck to his post, released the 
brakes he had set in an effort to avoid the collision, applied 
steam and moved the passenger train, carrying 261 persons, oll 
of the fire area, instead of jumping and saving himself. Gish, 
whose feat of bravery was performed at Hydro, Okla, o 
October 20, 1928, spent nearly two years in a hospital and is 
yet unable to resume work as an engineman. The Commis 
sion’s announcement of the award said that the driver of the 
gasoline truck drove in front of the passenger train notwith- 
standing the crossing signals. 

Lugar was given a medal because, at the risk of his owl 
life, he saved an elderly woman from being run down by 3 
Cc. & E. I. freight train at Pana, Ill., on April 23, 1930. While 
making the rescue both Lugar and the woman fell, but by rollizg 
they were able to get off the track but barely in time to avoid 
death or serious injury. 

Applications for the award of the medals were made by 
Hal S. Ray, director of personnel of the Rock Island, in the 
case of Gish, and of P. E. Crowley, president of the New York 
Central, in the case of Lugar. 


APPROPRIATION FOR I. C. C. 


The Senate, in considering the independent offices appl 
priation bill, February 3, approved the appropriation for the 
Commission for the fiscaal year ending June 30, 1932, a8 
by the House, with the exception of addition of $63,120, 
the total appropriation $9,475,593 instead of $9,412,473 a8 ‘ed 
by the House. The increase is for salary adjustments provi 
for in other legislation for which the House did not allow. There 
was no discussion of the Commission items. 


EXPLOSIVES CONFERENCE . 

The bureau of explosives of the American Railway Associ 
tion has announced a conference to be held at 80 Vesey § tis 
New York, on February 16. Items set down for considera 
at that time are those listed for the conference on aogier i 
and include items held over and all proposals for amea since 
of Interstate Commerce Commission regulations received 
the conference held on December 15. 
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THIS TARIFF FILE WON’T QUOTE RATES! 


Bo. os BUT IT WILL DO a 
EVERYTHING ELSE! |) /—@- =| 


| a — _~ 
AT LEAST THAT’S WHAT MR. eel 
R. W. POTEET, TRAFFIC MAN- = 
AGER, THE STANLEY WORKS, 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN., SAYS. 


READ WHAT HE HAS TO SAY: 


“We have been using these files for about fifteen years. 
They are in my opinion the handiest and most satisfactory 
files for freight tariffs. I would not have them changed 
and about the only improvement that could be made would 
be for someone to invent a tariff file that could quote rates.”’ 


WETZEL DROP FRONT TARIFF FILES 
‘“‘THE EASIEST WAY” 


P. A. WETZEL COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
THE DRAWER FRONT DROPS DOWN 


I93l 


Means 365 Days of Perfect There are no weather hold-ups when you 


ship through Houston. When they’re 
SHIPP ING WEATHER chopping ice off ships in the rest of the 
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country there’s balmy sunshine in Hous- 


in 
HOUSTON ton’s harbor. 

A channel 40 ft. deep extends past 50 
miles of ideal waterfront industrial sites to the sea. In this protected 
harbor there are no storms, no appreciable tide variance and rarely ever 
a fog severe enough to hold up sailings. 


FEBRUARY MEANS BAD SHIPPING WEATHER 





. BUT NOT IN HOUSTON 

el * - 

pee Where You Ship the Year Round in Safety J. C. MAYFIELD 7 P. peers 
Write, eall or wire the nearest Whitehall Bldg., 433 Board of Trade Bldg., 

oi agent for sailing lists, rates, New York City Kansas City, Mo. 

~ or any other information F. C. DEZENDORF T. E. DUGGAN 

ii you may need. He'll be Cotton Exchange Bldg., Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 


glad to serve you Dallas, Texas Houston, Tex. 
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Questions and Answers 


af 
| reight N this column will be answered questions of both legal and Practical 


nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on in 
state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, will ter. 
his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of interstate 


transportation of freight. A traffic man of long experience and wide know! 

ates edge will answer questions page Ly practical traffic problems. We do 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help Fim in his work, ~ 

The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any questi 

legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involy 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated, te 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought roper for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge, 


Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washingten, D. ¢, 


a a A 


Tariff Interpretation—Minimum Charge on L. C. L. Shipment 
Moving on Same Bill of Lading with Carload Shipment 
lowa.—Question: Will you favor me with your opinion op 

the following situation and also cite me to any citations on jt? 

A carload of mixed feed and a small box of glassware weighing 

eight pounds is being shipped at one time on one bill of lading 

The mixed feed is subject to a commodity rate and the glass. 

ware, which in reality is premiums for a small portion of the 

feed shipment,-is rated at the L. C. L. second class rate, which 
is $1.03144 from Sioux City to Chicago. Will this glassware he 
subject to $1.03% based on actual weight of eight pounds, or 

Put them to work for you will it be subject to the 100 pounds’ minimum of $1.04? 

Answer: Under the provisions of rule 13 of Consolidated 
Freight Classification No. 6, the minimum charge for a single 
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° shipment of less-than-carload freight if classified first class or 
New Orleans today gives you the chance lower, is for 100 pounds at the class rate applicable thereon. 
° ° Unless there is specific provision in the tariff publishing the 
to put freight rates to work for you, to less-than-carload rate of $1.031%4 for a minimum charge, it is our 
‘ P opinion that the provisions of rule 13 of the classification are 
cut the cost of assembling raw materials, applicable with reference to the shipment in question. 
ai We can locate no decisions of the Commission relating to 
to tap rich new markets and win the race this question. 
° nas Oe Tariff Interpretation—Application of Section 2 of Rule 10 of 
with competition. The Mississippi Barge ecard 
Lines and nine trunk line railroads are Illinois —Question: Will you please advise the proper ap- 


plication of section 2, rule 10, of the Consolidated Classification, 


- to the following mixture: 
carrying the products of all the Valley Fiberboard—Subject to rule 34—Minimum 20,000 pounds— 
fourth class. 
down to New Orleans . . . raw products Cement—Minimum 30,000 pounds—Minimum 36,000 pounds 
: fifth class. 

for New Orleans manufacturers, obtained The point I would like to make clear in this example - 
‘ se Sa ° whether the commodity minimum is applied in connection wit | 
with a minimum of freight cost. The ‘5 dee tate. . ” | 

‘ ° P ‘ ‘ Answer: While, under the provisions of section 2 of rile 

railways and ninety steamship lines give 10 of Consolidated Freight Classification No. 6, there may be@ 

. * mixture of articles upon which there are commodity rates 

you economical transportation to the between given points, the classification ratings and class rates, 

P ' including the minimum weights in connection therewith, must be 

buying centers of North and Latin Am- used in determining the applicable charge on the articles col- 

in tained in the shipment. 
erica. “Watch New Orleans Industries Tart tetergeetetien 
is the word from the nation’s leaders. Wyoming.—Question: We would I’ke to know what you 


think of item 3794, of C. B. & Q. I. C. C. 17330. You will note 
that this tariff in the rate to apply column states “Peoria East- 
bound Rates, etc.” Under the station, however, it is stated that 


the rate applies westbound. } 
We shipped a car of flour a year or so ago to Cedar Rapids, ' 
and when the shipment originated the Burlington agent unofi- 


cially agreed with us that this westbound restriction was # 

ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE error, and we prepaid on the Peoria rate. The Illinois Central 
_ is now trying to collect on the Omaha combination. 

We contend that if this item was intended for a westbound 7 
rate it would only have been necessary to state “westbound 
Would it not be absurd to infer that the carriers would ins 
a westbound rate by specifically stating in the individual item 
that the rate applies eastbound, and then, in a roundabout mat: 
ner, indicate that this is not so? If it would serve some pur 
3: pose, or if the heading of the rate to apply column stated ‘east: 
bound,” then, of course, the rate would be intelligently restrict 






he 
Write the Industrial Bureau of . : Casa he case: 
New Orleans. They will gladly westbound in the manner indicated. But this is not t oof i 
tell you the inieresting possi- We feel that the least that can be said is that the oe 
bilities here for your industry. ambiguous, and in such instances should be interpreted in a —_ 
of the shipper. We would appreciate your opinion in the et ~ 
Answer: In our opinion, C. B.-& Q. Tariff I. C. C. No. 1 > ~ 
does not carry a rate on flour from points in Wyoming to 
Rapids, Ia., in view of the restriction carried in connection 
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DEPENDABLE COLD STORAGE 


Ship your CARS to us for Storage and Distribution. 
Exceptional Rail Connections. 
25 Years of Satisfactory Service. 
CHIcAGO COLD STORAGE WAREHOUSE Co. 
1526 So. State St. Chicago, Ill. 


PITTSBURGH DISTRIBUTION 


Cold and dry ee can be most successfully accomplished to 
the 5,000,000 Pittsburgh vurgh Distri on through system. Direct 
connections wi raliceade into the Group Of baiMlings eliminates Gil trasking 
and hauling, anus for city deliveries. Lowest obtainable insurance rates. Every 
modern facility for doing business. 

ASK FOR RATES AND RESERVATIONS AND ILLUSTRATED BOOK 


THE TERMINAL BUILDINGS 
Pittsburgh Terminal Warehouse & Transfer Company 
Terminal Way and Carson Streets Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


‘OPPORTUNITIES 
Foreign Freight 
In Traffic Management” 
) “Onporanties nai; Managemen” Forwarders 
man seeking advancement in hens work, Establ is hed 1884 
BO yt 8 oe 
£ De Liemoctated therabiity mang ssleries of mom eae ase =D. CG. ANDREWS & CO., Inc 


tomake savings for the companies they and better. Investigate! Send for this 
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s- k for and thus rise to more respon- free book today. Find out how you can 
le sible positions. The field of Traffic Man- qualify for these higher positions through 27-29 Water Street, New York, U. S. A. 
h agement offers real opportunity only to LaSalle home-stucy training and guid- 
" the man = knows. — time —_ ages. Write now i. ree copy of Boston Office: 
and the will to succeed have pus pportunities in c Management.” 
t scores of traffic employees up the ladder Address— 92 State Street 


4 LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 295-T, Chicago, III, 
DENVER, COLORADO 


MANUFACTURING 
WAREHOUSING 
DISTRIBUTING 


Three Great Terminals Give 
Unsurpassed Facilities in the 


Port of New York 


More than 5,000,000 square feet of floor 


space. Modern buildings fully equipped. 


Economical coverage of metropolitan market 
of nine and one-half million population, with 
efficient and speedy service. 


LOS ANGELES and SAN FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA 


Modern Fireproof Warehouse Space in 
Los Angeles and San Francisco 
Free and U. 8S. Customs Bonded Storage 

rate as low as 16.2c 


Storage—Forwarding—Distribution—Cartage 


Space Incead 8 Private W: 
ee ee She 96 Beets 


Wan arr yon in me, ape fn Les Angeles or San Prancloce 


that lete requesting 
= a rates fer cur specie’ A. 44 


UNION TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
181 Terminal Street Los Angeles, California 
San Francisco Office, 9 Main Street 


Arteries of transportation to the buying 
centers of the world. 


Write for Booklet 
PENNSYLVANIA DOCK & + Co., 


on the Pennsy 
JERSEY CITY, N. .* 


BAYWAY TERMINAL, on the Central Railroad of New Jersey, 
Bayway - - New Jersey 


BAYWAY TERMINAL, on the Pennsylvania Railroad, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Executive Offices: 25 Church Street, New York 


SHIP VIA THE PORT OF 


ALVESTON 


AMERICA’S PORT OF QUICKEST DISPATCH 
GALVESTON WHARF COMPANY= 
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item No. 3794, in so far as the Illinois Centr. 

reading “applies westbound only.” Bic. concerned, 
It is our opinion that the tariff provides for the appjj 

of the rate published therein from points in Wyoming to Peo 

as the rate to be applied from Cedar Rapids, Ia., to pojp ” 

Wyoming. ma 
While on page 122, for instance, under the column head 

“from,” reference is made to certain items and pages for w " 

bound rates and no reference is made to page 57, on which a 

under the caption “Application of Rates,” provision igs made ri 

the application of the Peoria eastbound rate as the rate to pe 


westbound from Cedar Rapids to certain points in Wyoming ; 
$ 5 00 is our opinion that notwithstanding the lack of cross-reference 





the tariff carries wesbound rates from Cedar Rapids to Doints 
in Wyoming, but does not carry rates from Wyoming Points ¢ 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. . 


Tariff Interpretation—Classification Rating on Sand and 
On Every Power Pump Parts ae 


Sh ° t Ohio.—Question: We are having a little difficulty in adjust 
ipmen ing charges on shipments from Baldwinville, N. Y., covering stee| 
power sand pump and parts. These parts consist of liners 
: rings and shafts in less than carload lots. 
The well known manufacturer savings that are being made in According to item 16, page 335 of the Official Classification 
whose product is shown above is many other types of shipments | you will note that same reads, sand or gravel power pump parts, 
saving approximately $5.00 on from light bundles and cartons to | steel, consisting of impellers and liners, and takes the third class 
—_ unit of this kind leaving his a bales, boxes, skids and | rate. ? 
plant. : carloads. The carriers claim that rings and shafts which ar 
Formerly a heavy, expensive ‘You should know more about | of the power pump should take second class rate, as thansts 
crate was used—now only the this remarkable tensional steel | do not appear in the Official Classification as coming unde 
ys of that is a. = wine | ——. ee — a class three. 
shipment is strapped firmly to the you will bring a Signode Ship- In reading the above classification our contention 
wooden base or skid with Signode ping Expert or booklet, “Guide | items such as rings or shafts or any other part of ty da 
Steel Strapping. ; to Better Packing and Shipping” | pump should take third class rate, according to the classification, 
—And this is but typical of the as you may prefer. which reads power pump parts. We also claim that if these 
SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO. items do not appear in the classification they are a finished 
2613 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. product which should take third class rate, inasmuch as they 
Offices in Principal Cities are specifically shown separately in the bill of lading. 
Canadian Steel Strapping Co., Ltd., Montreal, Quebec Also a shipment of bronze pump parts in boxes. The clas 
sification, in item 16, on page 335, does not show pump parts 
in boxes, but by referring to page 422, pump parts, N. 0.1. BN, 
bronze or copper, take second class. We feel this item should 
cover this shipment, consisting of one box of bronze pump parts, 
We trust you will advise us as to your views in regard to 
this matter, in order that we may adjust charges. 
Answer: In our opinion, the carriers are correct in their 
contention that the third class rating provided for in item 16, on 


- 
Sh b W zr page 335, of Consolidated Freight Classification No. 6, will not 
2 | Ip Y ter apply on rings and shafts for sand or gravel power pumps, these 
VIA 





two articles not being listed in the item, and that therefore the 
second class rating provided for in items 6 and 7, on page 27, of 
supplement 9, under the caption, “Machines and Machinery 
Parts, N. O. I. B. N.,” is applicable on these articles. 

In so far as the shipment of bronze pump parts is — 

it is our opinion that the rating to apply is the second ¢ 
BALTIMORE AND NORFOLK rating provided for in items 6 and 7 on page 27 of supplemett 
UTS Fine celgaa eee 9 on machine parts, N. O. I. B. N. The rating published 


FAST DIRECT SERVICE page 422 in items 26 and 27 applies only on pump parts for 
TO hand or wind mill pumps and it is not applicable on other pump 


° parts. 
San Diege, Los Angeles Harbor, 
CAR SURPLUS AND SHORTAGE 


San Francisco, Oakland, The average daily surplus of freight cars in the period 


Seattle and Tacoma January 15-22, inclusive, was 650,003, as compared with 673,039 
cars in the preceding period, according to the car service div: 
sion of the American Railway Association. No shortage was 

SAILING FROM reported. The surplus was made up as follows: 


Cr oe 
t ’ > H ondo ? > ’ ? So, 
onal, 230.797; coke, i95; Ss. D. ceock, $5,490: D. D. stock, 3,738; ™ 
frigerator, 14,674; tank, 833; miscellaneous, 2,115. 

Canadian roads reported a surplus of 28,200 box, 1,575 = 
and furniture, 1,600 fiat, 250 gondola, 1,750 S. D. stock, 5 
refrigerator and 250 miscellaneous cars. 
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Docket of the Commission 


NOTE—items in the Docket marked with an asterisk 
having been added since the last issue of The Traffic Wo 
lations and postponements announced too late to show the change In 
this Docket will be noted eleewhere. 


yenouy 9—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Berry: 
1 & S. upervisors of caretakers in charge of shipments of 
potatoes and other perishable vegetables in New England terri- 
tory. 
February 9—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Sullivan: 
14597—South Carolina Asparagus Growers’ Association vs. Southern 
Ry. (further hearing, for purpose of affording complainant oppor- 
tunity to furnish evidence in support of complainant’s claim to an 
award of reparation on shipments delivered _ to Aug. 15, 1923, 
to defendants, Pa. R. R. and Can. Natl. Ry.). 
February 9—Cleveland, O.—Examiner Weems: 
24051—Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. et al. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 
Februa 9—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Mattingly: 
1. & %. 3520—Classification ratings on feed, animal or poultry, in 
official, southern and western territories. 


February 9—Richmond, Va.—Examiner Brennan: 

23630—Hopper Paper Co., Inc., vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. 
February 9—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Simons: 
& S. 3511 and 3 sup. orders—Coke between points in C. F. A. and 
Illinois territories. 
22052—Alabama By-Products Corp. et al. vs. L. & N. R. R. et al. 
23160. Sub. 1—Metropolitan Utilities District of the City of Omaha, 


Neb., vs. I. C. R. R. et al. 
23173_ (and y ay os eee By-Products Coke Co. et al. vs. A. T. 


» we. cee SC 
4 — Sub. 1)—Central Alloy Steel Corp. et al. vs. A. C. & Y. 
y. et al. 
23888—Ashland By-Products Coke Co. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 
(adjourned hearing). 
February 9-—-San Angelo, Tex.—Examiner Sullivan: 
Finance No. 7747—Abilene & Southern Ry. proposed extension. 


February 9—Denver, Colo.—Commissioner Brainerd and Examiner 


ynn: 
23400—Coordination of motor transportation. 


February 10—Topeka, Kans.—Examiner Sullivan: 
* Finance No. $324—"A pplication Leavenworth & Topeka R. R. for 
authority to abandon its railroad. 
Fameuery 19 Washineton, D. C.—Examiner Mullen: 
9200—Railway mail meer (upon petition requesting determination of 
status of Illinois Terminal Co. as carrier of U. S. mail matter). 


February 10—Washington, D, C.—Examiner Berry: 
23739—Victor Cushwa & Sons vs. A. & A. R. R. Corp. et al. 
February 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Davis: 

Finance No. 8642—Joint Application of Bell Telephone Co. of Pa. 
and Ferguson Valley Farmers’ Telephone Co. that the acqquisi- 
tion by the former company of the properties of the latter com- 
pany will be of advantage to the persons to whom service is 
to be rendered and in the public interest. 

Finance No. 8656—Application Southern California Telephone Co. 
for a certificate that the acquisition by it of the properties of 
the Valley Telephone Co. will be of advantage to the persons 
to whom service is to be rendered and in the public interest. 

ree 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Bartel: 

3666—In the matter of regulations for transportation of explosives 
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Chicago’s and Kansas City’s Most Medern Warehouses 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE and 
sa Crieet POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Crooks TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 


*RICHMOND, VA. 
% Storers, Distributors and Forwarders 
of General Merchandise 


TERMINAL WAREHOUSES OF ST. JOSEPH, Inc. 
ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 


GEOGRAPHICALLY 


LOCATED TO RENDER 
DISTRIBUTORS 


DISTINCTIVE WAREHOUSE 
AND FORWARDING 
SERVICE 


and other. dangerous articles by freight, ex 
services by land. » press, and baggage 
February 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Howell: 
1. & S. Import newsprint paper from Thorold, Ont 
cago, Ill. “+ tO Chi. 


February 10—Cleveland, O.—Examiner Weems: 
23410—Epstein-Douglas Co., Inc., vs. B. & A. R. R. et al. 


February 10—Jackson, Miss.—Examiner Archer: 
a = and arte material within State of 
ssissippi and on fe zer materials withi 
east of Mississippi River. n state of Louisiana 
ee @ | ere a. be ee Brennan: 
. s obacco from N. C. to Norfolk i 
Va., and related points. om and Richmong, 


February 11—Canton, O.—Examiner Weems: 
American Electric Switch Corp. vs. Pa. R. R. 


February 11—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
Finance No. 8175—Application of La. Ry. & Navi. Co. of Te 
: Cty Fg —"* A mony from Ssosuvie to Dallas Tex. * 
nce o miles rough an operat cont " p 
RR TR ieee llice ut sites than sit to Daten, Gn 
° ° cation of rates from 
ES Sl BS ce tae, SE 
° . cation of rates from and t 
Be T'S: pp m an o Dallas, Tex., via I, 
February 12—Dallas, Tex.—Examiner Mattingly: 
17000, Part 3—Rate Structure Investigation, 


February 12—Argument at Washington, D. C.: ' ; 
20337—Leonard, Crosset & Riley, Inc., et al. vs. A. H. T. Ry, et al, 
ant or Ea therewith). , : 

an ub. —Northern Potato Traffi 
S. F. Ry. et al. . a ee 
22527—Northern Potato Traffic Assn. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al, 


February 13—Ft. Worth, Tex.—Examiner Sullivan: 

Finance No. 8534—Joint and several applications of Ft, W. &D.¢ 
Ry. and C. R. I. & G. Ry. for authority to operate over the rail- 
road of the M.-K.-T. R. R. of Texas from Dallas to Waxahachie 
Tex., and to acquire control by lease of the railroad of the Bur. 
fington-Rock Island R. R. Co. between Waxahachie and Teague, 


ex. 
Finance No. 8535—Application Burlington-Rock Island R 
authori to abandon operation over the Houston & wees Man 
tral R. R., between Waxahachie and Ft. Worth, Tex. 


February 13—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Weems: 
23961—H. Americus & Co. et al. vs. Pa. R. R. 


February 13—Baton Rouge, La.—Examiner Archer: 
a 1 = Fay - Ey a es! within state of 
pi, on fertilizer materials wit tat 
east of Mississippi River. a 


February 13-14—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
1. $n) 3130—Southwestern rates (glass) (and cases grouped there- 


February 14—Ft. Wayne, Ind.—Examiner Peterson: 
23655—U. 8. Graphite Co. vs. Cent. Vt. Ry. et al. 
23773—United States Graphite Co. vs. Mich. Cent. R. R. 


February 14—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Archer: 
23937—-Standard Oil Co. of La. vs. B. S. L & W. Ry. et al. 


February 14—Omaha, Neb.—Commissioner Brainerd and Examiner 


ynn: ; 
23400—Coordination of motor transportation. 


February 16—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Wilbur: 

19957—Northwestern Ohio Lime Manufacturers et al. vs. Pa. BR. R 
et al. (and cases grouped therewith). 

16170 (and Sub. 1)—Eastern Lime Manufacturers’ Traffic Bureau 
et al. vs. A. & B. B. R. R. et al. (as to rates on agricultural 
and fluxing lime having no commefcial value for building or 
chemical purposes). (Adjourned hearing.) 


February 16—Terre Haute, Ind.—Examiner Peterson: 
23922 (and Sub. 1 and 2)—Siemer Milling Co. et al vs. Pa. RR 


et al. 
23792—Root Glass Co. vs. E. I. & T. H. Ry. et al. 


February 16—Argument at Washington, D. C.: , 
a Pars _ 1 and 2)—Barnsdall Refineries, Inc., vs. Mid. Val. 
“ et al. 
23060—Root Refining Co. vs. M. & O. R. R. et al. 
23148—Albertson & Co., Inc., et al. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 
23562—Bluff City Lime & Stone Co. vs. Mo.-Ill. R. R. et al. 
741—In re tentative valuation of property of Ft 


Cotton. 


Valuation No. 
Worth Belt Ry. 

February 16—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Berry: ; 
23980 (and Sub. 1)—D. L. & W. Coal Co. vs. C. R. R. of N. J. et# 

* 23980 (Sub. 2)—Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Coal Co. vs. C. 

R. R. of N. J. et al. 

February 16—Mobile, Ala.—Examiner Archer: 

24062—Alabama, Tennessess & Northern R. 
R. R. et~al. 

February 17—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Boat: bet 
Fourth Section Agpmeotien 4309 et al., or portions thereof (lumv 

rates between points in southern territory). 

17—Olympia, Wash.—Department of Public Works of State 

ashington: 

Finance No. 8579—Application Twin City R. R. for authority 
operate a line of railroad between Chehalis and Centralia, W - 
with a branch line from Coal Creek to Reliacne Mine, in l4 
county, Wash. 

February 17—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
22447—Wood Distillers Corp. et al. vs. N. Y. O. & W. Ry. et # 
23280—Kendall Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 
Fourth Section Apoticatnm Nos. 703 et al. 
23492—Blackmer Post Pipe Co. et al. vs. M.\P. R. R. et 
23623—Seaman Body Corp. et al. vs. Amer. Ry. Express © 

February 18—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
23289—E.. F. Craven Co. et al. vs. A. & E. R. R. et al. 
23298—Miller Manufacturing Co. vs. A. C. R. R. et al. 
23338—Fieldale Mills et al. vs. N. & W. Ry. 

February 18—Harrisburg, Pa.—Public Service Commission of 


sylv $ 
* Finance 8508—Application of D. & H. R. R. Corp. to abandon pat 
of its Honesdale branch. 
February 18—Florence, Ala.—Examiner Archer: 
24052—Ware Bros. Agency vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
22921—Collins Paving Co. vs. F. E. C. Ry. et al. 


R. Corp. vs. M. & 0 


Februar 
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a. 
lo, et 
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